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Editorial 


Normally the structure of a magazine ought to render any explicit 
account in an editorial unnecessary; if the intentions of Delta are 
not present in the choice and arrangement of the whole, then no 
amount of explanation is going to give them force. But this 
number is a special case—special because more than half the magazine 
is given over to an examination of the English Faculty at Cambridge; 
along with a central article on the Tripos there is a personal account 
of the experiences of a research student, and reviews of four books 
published by teachers of English at this university. Our main ob- 
ject, however, was not to attack authority, but to stress the need for 
greater contact between the teachers and the taught, in the end to 
stress the need for a freer and a livelier atmosphere in Cambridge 
English. 

Inevitably there is a vital connection between the teaching of 
English at a university and the quality of the creative writing that the 
university produces. Short stories and poetry, as well as reviews 
and critical articles, depend upon the kind of atmosphere created by 
the habit of disciplined attention, and it is just this kind of living 
discipline, a discipline which the undergraduate should himself test 
and develop in the reading of contemporary (and even university) 
literature, as well as in the classics, that the faculty should be work- 
ing to instil. The more alive and self-aware the teaching of English 
becomes, the richer will be the atmosphere-—the ‘‘feeling’’—for 
creative undergraduate writing in Cambridge. 


CONTRIBUTORS 
W. I. Carr Former research student at Pembroke. Now 
lecturing in the West Indies. 
H. CooMBES Author of a recent study of T. F. Powys, 


reviewed next issue. 

Puitip HopsBAuM Former Editor of Delta. Read English at 
Downing, now under William Empson at 
Sheffield. 

I. D. MacKittop’ Read English at Downing. Now studying for 
a Diploma of Education. 

JOHN OAKLEY Read English at Pembroke. Edits Cambridge 
Left. 

HERBERT PARKIN Read English at Downing. Now teaching at a 
grammar school in Manchester. 

PETER REDGROVE Former Editor of Delta. Has published a 
volume of poems—The Collector—reviewed last 
issue. 

NicHoLas WricHT Read English at King’s. A new contributor. 


RICHARD WEBER Edited Delta’s Irish supplement. Has pub- 
lished poems in England and Ireland, 
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Professor C. S. Lewis and the English Faculty 


Last year Professor C. S. Lewis burst into print (Broadsheet, March 
9, 1960) with a sharp summary of what he thought wrong with 
undergraduate criticism; he opens it, with a noticeable lack of pre- 
liminaries, as follows: 

The faults I find in contemporary undergraduate criticism 
are these: 

i) In adverse criticism their tone is that of personal resent- 
ment. They are more anxious to wound the author than to 
inform the reader. Adverse criticism should diagnose and 
exhibit faults, not abuse them. 

Although it might be wondered which of the particular critics in 
evidence last year Professor Lewis has in mind, or indeed whether 
he has any in mind at all, it soon becomes clear that his main concern 
(and object of attack) is not really the undergraduate as he appears 
in the various literary magazines, but simply the interested student 
reading English at this university: 

ii) They are far too ready to advance or to accept radical 
interpretations of works which have already been before the 
world for several generations. The prima facie improbability 
that these have never till now been understood is ignored. 

If Professor Lewis does not bother to define exactly what kind of 
case he is thinking of, it is nevertheless obvious that he is chiefly 
worried by the impertinence of those undergraduates who offer the 
interpretations. But is it that the interpretations themselves are 
“radical’’, or that mere undergraduates dare to offer such inter- 
pretations, that upsets the Professor? That a “‘radical’’ interpre- 
tation (is there any other kind of interpretation worth having, by 
the way?) might simply be the result of an undergraduate innocently 
striving to reach a personal conclusion about a work of literature, is 
a possibility for which Professor Lewis does not appear to have much 
time, and indeed when there is this kind of alternative at hand his 
attitude is scarcely surprising: 

ill) Most European literature was composed for adult readers 
who knew the Bible and the Classics. It is not the modern 
student’s fault that he lacks this background; but he is in- 
sufficiently aware of his lack and of the necessity for extreme 
caution which it imposes on him. He should think twice 
before discovering “irony’’ in passages which everyone has 
hitherto taken “‘straight’’. 

One might very well gape, however, at the suggestion contained in 
the placing of the word “adult”? when it is remembered what func- 
tions a Professor fulfills in a university. What literature, though, 
can Professor C. S. Lewis be thinking of? To what degree would the 
“background” cited above (presumably the Professor means an 
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extensive and disciplined education in the Bible and the Classics, for 
most of us have some acquaintance with both) help an undergraduate 
to work out the real significance of the Graveyard scene in Hamlet, 
for example? Or help a student taking the Tripos to grasp the 
serious and subtle intentions behind Jane Austen’s irony? This is 
not to say that the Bible and the Classics do not have their relevance 
in the reading of some English literature, but that in placing the 
stress there, Professor Lewis appears to be indicating both a contempt 
for the undergraduate’s preoccupation with literature, and even more 
seriously, what amounts to contempt for the highly individual 
sensibilities and imaginations (not to speak of experiences) that have 
created so differently in our literature. The idea of such a background 
of reference—it is difficult to escape the conclusion that Professor 
Lewis is also insisting on a background of feeling and attitude— 
implies the need for an intellectual and emotional ‘‘equipment”’ that, 
instead of encouraging the student to face up to the problems that 
inevitably confront him in reading English, might easily lead him to 
disregard the problems altogether. The implications of this position 
are brought out by the example Professor Lewis gives of the kind of 
error into which the lack of essential ‘“‘background’”’ may lure the 
unwary student :—‘‘He should think twice before discovering ‘irony’ 
in passages which everyone has hitherto taken ‘straight’.” It is 
rather difficult to know how to deal with this, as once again so much 
is left unspecified. What are the passages in question? Who 
constitutes the “‘everyone’’ to whom Professor Lewis so authorita- 
tively refers? Does he, in fact, have anyone in mind at all? Or 
is he—interesting possibility this—obliquely hinting at personal 
contests with various pupils? It is impossible to tell, and the ex 
cathedra manner is not calculated to lead to any clearer distinctions, 
but one might well reply that a good number of the undergraduates 
reading English (this is my experience, in conversation, seminars, 
etc., anyway) are capable of thinking more than twice about the 
passages with which they are dealing; it is just such a willingness 
to do so, in fact, that leads to the particular hesitancy, the intellect- 
ual and emotional uncertainty, that make the reading of English the 
personal—and dangerous—discipline that it is. In the last analysis 
—apart from those who are equipped with a background of attitudes 
which assist towards easy judgement,—the undergraduate is very 
much on his own, if only because the complex of feelings and 
reactions to a work of literature (and very often the absence of any 
reaction at all) is his, and the only true relevance and discipline 
consists in trying to work out, with honesty and independence, 
exactly what this amounts to in the given case. Thus is it not 
possible that the student, in pointing to irony in certain passages, 1s 
only attempting to record his experience of it, only taking into 
account what impresses him as being present in the tone, the control, 
the texture of the whole? And if he finds irony to be present, that 
is, if his experience of the passage leads him to think in those terms, 
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then is it not a matter for discussion, rather than for categorical veto, 
that “everyone else’ has taken the passage differently? 

Professor Lewis’s last ‘‘point”’ is open to the same kind of objection : 

iv) He approaches literature with the wrong kind of serious- 
ness. He uses as a substitute for religion or philosophy or 
psychotherapy works which are intended as dzvertissements. 
The nature of the comic is a subject for serious consideration : 
but one needs to have seen the joke and taken it as a joke first. 

Once again there is no indication of what (or whom) Professor Lewis 
has in mind. What works of literature would he place in the cate- 
gory of divertissements anyway? It would help to know. And in 
view of the insistence on ‘‘the Bible and the Classics”’ in the previous 
point, the blanketing of “‘he uses as a substitute for religion or philos- 
ophy or psychotherapy” might well be taken as just a pious 
cliché—or less charitably, as a piece of Pecksniffian disingenuousness. 
But does the Professor really mean that this is the practice with all 
students? Or with some students? Or perhaps only with one or 
two? The generalization does a great deal more to place the Pro- 
fessor’s attitude towards undergraduates than to place the under- 
graduates’ attitude towards literature; and if it should be the case 
(and it isn’t that simple, Professor Lewis, it really isn’t) that the 
contemporary undergraduate critic 7m general “‘uses as a substitute 
for religion works which were intended as divertissements’’, then it 
could also be assumed that there must be some strong impulse at 
work not unconnected with the decision to read literature in the first 
place, some serious problem, in fact, that requires insight and sym- 
pathetic discussion, not flat rebuke. (By the way, what is “the 
wrong kind of seriousness”’ . . ?) 

But Professor Lewis’s assertive four-point description of the 
undergraduate critic has a sting in its tail, a sting that might seem 
particularly vicious when one takes into account the occasion for 
which the piece was written: 

Of course none of these critical views are peculiar to under- 

graduates. They imitate that which, in their elders, has far 

less excuse. 
Possibly Professor Lewis is unaware of what this piece of partisan 
sniping does to his case; the previous air of exclusive authority is 
shown up as a shabby bluff by the implied admission that the Pro- 
fessor is not speaking for the whole of academic guardianship at 
Cambridge, but only for a faction of it. We can now take it that 
the “everyone” and “hitherto” in ‘He should think twice before 
discovering ‘irony’ in passages which everyone has hitherto taken 
‘straight’,’”’ the implied claim of ‘‘They are far too ready to advance 
or accept radical interpretations of works which have been before 
the world for several generations’’, are mere confidence tricks; for 
if, after all, some of our “‘elders”’ are guilty of the same heresies, then 
the undergraduate is not alone in his impertinence: the subversives 
have been with us a long time. And who, one wonders, might they 
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be? Dr. Johnson? Matthew Arnold? D. H. Lawrence? And of 
course the arch-subversive, Dr. Leavis. A sinister crew, certainly; 
we are fortunate in having an established Professor in the university 
who can lead us away from their snares, and guide us back to—to— 
the Bible and the Classics? The only question left is a practical 
one: who is going to mediate between ‘‘the contemporary under- 
graduate critic’ and the correct intellectual-evaluative background? 
But perhaps Professor Lewis has someone in mind. 

In normal circumstances it would hardly be worthwhile to subject 
such an occasional piece of writing to examination, but after all 
Professor Lewis is a well-known figure in the English Faculty at 
Cambridge, and any address given by him directly to the under- 
graduates is bound to be significant, possibly even representative. 
What emerges from the little document published in Broadsheet is 
something that clearly raises questions in the minds of students of 
English, something that raises questions—and in many cases, 
probably, confirms suspicions,—about the English Faculty’s sense 
of its obligation to those it teaches. The tone of Professor Lewis’s 
small piece might well seem to many distasteful—distasteful in its 
arrogance, distasteful in its authoritarian self-righteousness, dis- 
tasteful finally in the contempt for the undergraduate that it 
suggests. 

To what extent, though, are the values contained in the “state- 
ment” attributable to the English Faculty as a whole? To put the 
matter more brutally, do other professors and lecturers share 
Professor Lewis’s seeming contempt for the undergraduate? Per- 
haps the most valuable way of answering the question is to turn to 
the Tripos Examination itself, for when all is said and done the 
Tripos is the only point at which the Faculty as a body and the 
undergraduates as a body are brought into any kind of contact, 
and it is here, if anywhere, that the authorities make clear what kind 
of interest in literature they consider worth having, and conse- 
quently what kind of interest they expect from their pupils. 

* * * 

The first thing that strikes one about the English Tripos, however, 
’ is not so much ‘“‘contempt”’ for the undergraduate, as a lack of any 
real unity of purpose. It is riddled with apparent ambiguities and 
indecisions. There is in the first place that ambiguity (to be found 
to varying degrees in all subjects) between English as a body of 
knowledge and English as a critical training, or more concretely, 
between books to read and the proper way to read books. This is 
connected with the rift in the personality of a faculty which is new, 
but still much influenced by the fact that many of its founders came 
over from Classics. The classical ghost stalks benevolently enough 
in the Students’ Handbook (‘students . . should not limit their 
reading to the subjects of the examination, but should devote some 
to the study of general literature and history, and more especially 
to reading good translations of classical literature’) but becomes 
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rampant in the Tragedy Paper in Part II and in the prescription 
of the Poetics for the Criticism Paper in Part I. Not that there is 
anything wrong with the Classics, or with an approach which sets 
up Classics for the present age—there must be some common basis of 
reading from which discussion can proceed. But it does remain that 
tradition and Classics must be really alive and relevant before they 
can provide a valuable basis for study. ‘‘When the reason of old 
establishments is gone, it is absurd to preserve nothing but the 
burthen of them. This is superstitiously to embalm a carcass not 
worth an ounce of the gums that are used to preserve it. It is to 
burn precious oils in the tomb; it is to offer meat and drink to the 
dead,—not so much an honour to the deceased as a disgrace to the 
survivors.” It doesnot appear that the English Faculty has made 
up its mind as to the proper treatment of the Classics (always 
excepting, of course, Professor Lewis) or about the more complex 
and demanding problem of modern Classics. Nor has it decided 
what the relationship should be between English as a critical 
approach involving direct response to literature, and English as 
literary scholarship and a branch of the history of ideas. If it is 
true that there must always be these two basic approaches in 
English, the Faculty should nevertheless attempt to define practically 
the elements in them that make them distinct, for the distinction is 
naturally a fundamental one between a discipline of feeling on one 
hand, and on the other a discipline of activity. But Mr. Carr’s 
account of his experiences as a research student is a relevant docu- 
ment here. 

However the faults (and virtues and potential virtues) of the 
Tripos can only be seen if the papers (here they will be mainly 
those of this year) are fairly systematically reviewed. 


Both Prelims. and Part I can be dealt with quickly. The course 
seems sound enough in conception and should ideally provide an 
introduction to the distinctive discipline of the subject in the 
Criticism papers; exercises in that approach in the Shakespeare 
Paper; and a general grounding in English Literature in the Litera- 
ture and Background Papers which deal with the question of “books 
to read”’ as well as testing critical ability in reading them. The 
most serious blemish on these first two years is the confounding of 
what should be the only purpose of the criticism papers by an 
irrelevant pseudo-traditionalism in the choice of set-books. 

The Criticism Paper. The existence of the Criticism Paper in both 
Part I and II recognises that the English Tripos does have a dis- 
tinctive discipline to offer. The existence of the Criticism Paper in 
Prelims. also recognises the need for the First Year student to be 
initiated into that discipline. But then along come Aristotle and 
Dryden and settle themselves down in Section A. Even if the 
present list of set works of criticism were ideal, which it certainly is 
not, why Aristotle and Dryden in the first year? Why not Eliot and 
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Arnold as companions of Johnson, critics who have something to say 
which would be relevant to the student’s own approach to literature 
—and to his personal difficulties in dealing with specific works? 
But this is not to be. The Poetics, a work produced in one intellect- 
ual context, artificially applied to literature in the completely 
different contexts of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
is prescribed as a set book for an introductory course in a modern 
discipline that can best be grasped through the finest modern 
criticism, and say Johnson and Arnold, outstanding and still relevant 
critics of the past. If works are not studied because they have a 
relevance now, what havewe but Burke’s ‘disgrace to the survivors” : 
a rigid and obscurantist academicism that looks to the dead past for 
its attitudes. What business, in fact, has ‘‘a passage for comment” 
like this (it appeared in Prelims. in 1959) in a paper on criticism: 
“Poetry is something more philosophic and a graver thing than 
history, since its statements are of the nature of universals while 
those of history are singulars’’? The candidate is required to indi- 
cate some of the critical problems raised by this passage. These 
are considerable, but they relate to ancient philosophy and theories 
of knowledge, and not in the least to the process involved in the 
present day evaluation of literature. 

And why, in Part I, the dead, unthinking traditionalism of such 
questions as: ‘“‘What do you consider to be Dryden’s most signifi- 
cant divergences from Aristotle’s theory of tragedy?” and this along 
with questions on modern critics in which no lively attitude is visible 
on the part of the examiner or called for on the part of the candidate. 
For example, the questions on Arnold or Eliot, where one either has 
to compare them in general terms, or with regard to their attitude to 
poetry, or simply regurgitate (‘recapitulate the lines along which 
two of the following appraisals are carried out ..’’) Arnold on Byron 
and Eliot on the Metaphysicals. And while the candidate can 
answer a question on Aristotle, Dryden and Johnson by themselves, 
there is no specific question on Arnold or Eliot alone. 

In the second section of the paper the dating of assorted pieces is 
compulsory and the right attitude to what could be a mere cross- 
’ word-puzzle exercise is stressed in the phrasing of the question: 
“the analysis of your impressions and the process of your reasoning 
are more important than hitting on the correct answer.’”’ However, 
if this question is to be done properly, the analysis of five passages is 
surely too much. Passages for criticism and comment follow, and 
then guiltily, at the end of the paper, a “‘test’’ which undermines the 
whole character of the paper, and which throws doubts on the 
intentions of the examiners. ‘‘Compose a short account’, it reads, 
“of either the University Library or the Boat Race or a May Ball 
in the style of one of the following ..’’ What is striking about this 
question is not so much its sheer silliness (or is this an example of the 
“right kind of frivolity’’) as its ““belle-lettriste’’ vulgarity. 

The Literature and Background papers, however, fulfill their 
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function without resorting to insulting inanities. The critical 
questions for the most part are interesting and a wide variety of 
topics is available in the background questions. The balance is well 
in favour of the “criticism’’ as opposed to the “background” 
questions (the ratio is about six to four) which is reasonable, but 
there are aberrations. Obvious injustice is done to Wyatt in that he 
is not given a question to himself in Part I, but listed with seven 
others, one of whose “‘range of achievement”’ is to be illustrated and 
estimated. And in this same paper (1300—1642) sensible questions 
are turned into nonsense by the demand for five answers in three 
hours, a measurable portion of which time would be taken up merely 
by reading through the paper itself. In the Szmce 1785 paper there 
is a parallel case to that of Wyatt: whereas Keats appears in three 
questions (in two alternative questions by himself, and sharing one 
with Shelley) George Eliot’s name appears only once (in a question 
on Carlyle) and a candidate who wishes to discuss her can only do so 
through a question asking for particular illustration of the faults 
and virtues of the Victorian novel. 

The Shakespeare Paper suffers not so much from lapses in the sense 
of value as from the unsatisfactory nature of the compulsory 
Section D, which contains questions on the Sonnets; textual criti- 
cism; production and stage history; Shakespeare criticism and 
scholarship; and general background. The section is notably inferior 
in standard to the questions on both the set plays and the other 
plays. As it stands at present this section does not appear sufficient- 
ly worthwhile to justify its being made compulsory—it merely serves 
to prevent the candidate from answering a second question of a more 
challenging nature on the plays themselves. 


But it is primarily on the present constitution of Part II that any 
criticisms of the Tripos must centre, for here is the culmination of 
the course for which the Undergraduate ought to have been prepared 
by Part I. But what in fact do we find is expected of him? 

We find the Tragedy Paper, which is outstandingly the worst in 
the whole Tripos. “Tragedy” is in the first place an arbitrary 
category—the word meant to the Greeks only a play which was not 
a comedy—but it is thrown at the candidate throughout the paper: 
“The disastrous split into bourgeois or domestic tragedy, and classical, 
poetic tragedy”: “‘Ibsen’s development as a tragic dramatist’’: 
““Strindberg’s naturalistic tragedies”: “Tragedy in the 19th century 
novel”: “Write notes on three of the following, giving reasons why 
you consider them either to be or not to be tragedies’’: ‘“‘Is tragedy 
of only one kind?’’: “What are the advantages and difficulties of 
the dramatist who seeks to write tragedy about the daily life of 
common people?”’: “Do you think that a belief in fate is necessary 
for the existence of tragedy?”. In answering such questions, it is 
almost impossible to avoid the confusion created by the use of this 
undefined and ultimately meaningless category, and yet the candi- 
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date is forced to accept (through guess-work) the examiners’ terms 
or perish; there cannot even be an escape into contradiction. Unless 
the student has had a mystical insight into the examiners’ intention 
in their use of this word—always assuming there is one—he cannot 
answer a single question in the section on the theory of tragedy and 
will be confused by the majority of the questions in the other 
sections. And this in a compulsory paper. Moreover there are 
few questions which really seek the candidate’s individual reactions 
—although an explanation of Aristotle’s reaction is once again 
demanded. The questions, if not rendered invalid by internal 
question-begging or logically nonsensical (‘“‘Greek Tragedy in trans- 
lation is a hopeless second best; style, the verbal texture, the use of 
words, and the poetry are almost completely concealed from us. 
Discuss . . how far you have been able to recognise and surmount 
this difficulty in your own reading.’’) tend to be of this sort: ‘‘What 
were Yeats’s theories about tragedy?” or ‘“‘Account for Seneca’s 
influence on the Elizabethans.” Indeed the whole paper seems to 
bear the mark of lack of confidence on the part of those responsible 
for it, and to be the result of a desperate attempt to rake together 
sufficient questions about “Tragedy” to conceal from everybody 
concerned its real nature. 

However, in the Morvalists Paper there is nothing of that feeling 
of emptiness and frustration which is conveyed by the Tragedy 
Paper. In fact there is a suggestion of exhilaration, of vast and 
all-surveying intelligence, as the great names in philosophy and 
political thought roll into the candidates’ dazzled sight. What, in 
the Literature and Background Papers are modest requests for 
information on Scholasticism, “‘painting in this period’’, and the 
invention of printing—explode into the hypermania of question 22 
of the Moralists: ‘“‘Explicate and criticise the conception or con- 
ceptions, represented by the word ‘/ife’ in any six(!) of the following.” 
Ten brief quotations, drawn from Shakespeare, Goethe, Shelley, 
the Prayer Book, Arnold, Bergson, D. H. Lawrence, Longfellow and 
Bertrand Russell follow. And in this paper candidates may “‘also 
expect general questions on moral issues.” But the feeling of 
intoxication passes, and one begins to wonder what business Lord 
Chesterfield has rubbing shoulders with Plato and Aristotle? What 
is the intention behind the selection of these particular writers? 
If St. Augustine can be an English “‘moralist’”’, why can’t Cicero and 
Seneca? And can a question on the mechanics of contract in Locke 
and Hobbes really belong to a paper which also includes questions on 
telestic madness in the Phedrus and on the religiosity of Carlyle’s 
language? Again, if Plato and Aristotle, why not Kant and even 
Hegel? Why stop anywhere? What about Heidegger, Barth, 
Sartre, Camus... ? What sort of education can this paper call for? 
What, in fact, does it give and what sort of reading and thought will 
preparation for it entail? For it is surely true that anyone of reason- 
able intelligence, with a reasonably fluent style and a reasonably 
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wide reading could sit down without any preparation and write 
“three or four” answers with as great a panache and surface glitter 
as someone who had a year’s serious reading behind him. In other 
words it is educationally ineffective, for it can at best give an 
external and totally disorganised culture to those who did not pos- 
sess it when the year started, while it leaves another sort of person 
with no less external a facility at the end of the year than he had 
at the beginning. And the fact that the individual questions are 
“stimulating” ones (they are not even that in the Tragedy Paper) 
does not compensate for the lack of a unifying intention behind 
them. 

As regards the Special Subject and Special Period papers, the 
obvious observation is “Why Spenser? And why 1880—1910?” 
If the purpose of these detailed subjects is to give the undergraduate 
some acquaintance with close work in a limited field, why should 
there not be a wider range of subjects (more like the range of choice 
offered in Part II History, for example) or as an alternative, or even 
in addition to this, a general application of the idea suggested in 
the Students’ Handbook that ““A candidate may in exceptional cir- 
cumstances with the permission of the Faculty Board . . submit in 
the place of any one of the subjects which are not compulsory a 
thesis of not more than fifteen thousand words . . . on some subject 
to be approved by the board ...’’? The phrasing of this—‘‘excep- 
tional circumstances’’ etc.—seems unnecessarily hesitant and sus- 
picious. A thesis of the kind mentioned above would inevitably 
tell the examiners more about the capacity of a student for sustained 
critical reasoning than any number of “‘four-questions-in-three 
hours” examinations, however challenging the questions themselves 
might be. 

The Criticism and Composition examination, in many ways the 
most important paper in Part II, displays, like that in Part I, a lack 
of confidence in the very idea of practical criticism. As against a 
question such as “Compare the following passage from Donne’s 
address to the sun with the two other passages treating the same 
theme’, there are two questions (there were only six altogether) of 
the précis, civil service examination type: ‘“Translate the following 
passage into Modern English”: “Summarise the thought in the 
following passages and compare their style in relation to the opinion 
that ...”’ which on the one hand directly avoids the isue of comment 
and appreciation altogether, and on the other enables the candidate 
to avoid it if he so wishes. And the candidate need only do three 
questions—any three. That this should happen in a paper osten- 
sibly concerned with the quality of the student’s reaction to litera- 
ture is significant, for it is here, if anywhere, that the real discipline 
involved in reading and thinking about literature could be given its 
proper stress; it is here, in fact, that the sensibility and imaginative 
intelligence of the undergraduate could be brought into play. But 
the Faculty, in spite of a few modest gestures in that direction, 
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apparently prefers to settle for the kind of test that would make a 
virtue out of adroitness and sheer examination cunning, while the 
more involved, if more hesitant, student is liable to suffer seriously 
from the lack of such ‘“‘virtues’’. 


So much for the individual papers themselves—although, of 
course, many of the alternative papers have not been touched on.* 
A number of observations, however, should be made on the types 
of questions asked. 

There is, for instance, the practice of lumping together a large 
number of alternatives (would the writers otherwise be completely 
omitted?) in such a way as to rule out the possibility of answering 
questions on two authors on the reading list in whom the candidate 
might be interested: hence the question from Part I already referred 
to: “Illustrate and estimate the range of achievement shown by any 
one of the following writers; Skelton, Wyatt, Gascoigne, Raleigh, 
Chapman, Drayton, Ben Johnson.” More serious than this is the 
tendency to ask for too much: “‘Comment in some detail on three 
of the following so as to show the different kinds of character in 
Greek tragedy and their different roles in action: Aeschylus’ Cassan- 
dra; his Prometheus; Sophocles’ Antigone; Oedipus in the Oedipus 
Rex; Euripides’ Hippolytus; Hecuba in the Trojan Women.” The 
fact that three of these have to be discussed makes nonsense of the 
request for “‘some detail’. Then there are the questions (and they 
are frequent) in which several writers, or the views of several 
writers on some particular topic, have to be compared. Thus often 
the very form of the essay is dictated in advance, and a crude ‘‘on 
the one hand . . . on the other’ structure externally imposed. 
(“Make some distinction in the religious sensibility expressed in the 
verse of two of the following’: “‘discuss all or part of this statement 
with reference to any two novelists’: ‘‘consider the treatment of 
landscape by any two eighteenth century poets’; “‘discuss with 
reference to any two enthusiasts’’.) The possibility that writers 
might be worth discussing by themselves occurs too infrequently to 
the examiners—the linking of Matthew Arnold and T. S. Eliot in 
Part I Criticism is, of course, the classic example. But on top of 
the “lumping’’ questions there are the double—or treble-barrelled 
questions which again reduce the candidate’s chance of writing a 
really good answer; these also in part determine the structure of 
the answer beforehand: ‘‘How far do you think that tragedy owes 
its character to the quality of the Greek myths? What have they 
in common with the myths Shakespeare chose for his tragedies? 
Is there any significant difference?”’ 


*It is scarcely necessary to comment on The French and Italian Set Books 
Papers, although too often the essay questions are unexacting and conven- 
tional. A small point, but an important one in the examination room: need 
the organisation of the papers be so complicated? This year’s was a feat of 
lunatic engineering; it took about half an hour of valuable time to make out 


exactly what the requirements were. 
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There are also, of course, those questions that cover too wide a 
field and so are not precise enough to stimulate anything but an 
academic regurgitation of notes or the prepared essay (but perhaps 
this is what the Faculty wants?) ‘“‘Illustrate and estimate the range 
of achievement . . ”” questions produce much the same effect. Where 
a question is of this sort, the value of the examination 1s seriously 
impaired, for it blunts its effectiveness as a means of distinguishing 
between those who can think and those who, on any given subject, 
would write the same answer whatever the question. 


But such weaknesses are merely a superficial expression of what 
seems to be a basic lack of any coherent and precisely directed 
intention in the papers as a whole. The main aspects of the muddle 
in the English Tripos (the criticisms above are by no means ex- 
haustive) may be summarised in terms of a lack of confidence in the 
implicit character of the papers as they now stand. There is not 
sufficient confidence in the idea of criticism as a practice to produce 
a paper which is solely a test of critical ability, so that fancy fran- 
chises of the May Ball—University Library sort, or “‘translations 
into Modern English’’, are thrown nervously into the arena. At the 
same time there is not even sufficient confidence in the value of a 
non-“‘literary’’ History of Ideas paper to bring about the replacement 
of the Moralists by a clearly-defined topic of intellectual history, to 
be approached in a disciplined fashion. Indeed the whole approach 
to the question of “Background” is timid and half-hearted, and 
questions of the sort: “How would you justify the inclusion of 
Hobbes ov Locke in a course intended primarily for students of 
seventeenth century English literature?’ ignores the possibility of 
the student of English being able to master some intellectual field 
outside his own, while implying that he should be ‘‘acquainted”’ with 
such a field. The question would, in fact, prove embarrassing 
rather than helpful to the undergraduate who had attempted to 
reach a genuine understanding of these two 17th century philosophers 
and would result in his writing an answer showing less grasp of the 
subject than would be the case if the question had been more pene- 
trating. It may be reasonable to ask for the ideas of a great thinker 
to be discussed in relation to the present day, but to subordinate 
them to “English Literature” is to make them appear in a completely 
false light; both “Background” and “Literature” lose their indi- 
vidual values and the question becomes an intellectual blur. 

In addition to the Faculty’s failure to deal satisfactorily with the 
problem of criticism and background, there is its failure to set up 
a relevant canon of set books, arrived at on rational and defensible 
grounds (rather than on the basis of the confused conservatism 
which prescribes the Poetics and Dryden). Nor has the Faculty 
found the confidence necessary for dealing with the Classics them- 
selves, either directly (without any Tragic veils cast about them) or 
indirectly, say through the question of their decline from a Classical 
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position—a way in which the problem of the whole idea of Classics 
could be approached today. But such a treatment of the Classics 
is hardly to be expected when the Faculty is unwilling even to com- 
mit itself to any declared approach to a central canon of works in 
the literature of their own language. 

* * * 


What in general, then, this cursory examination of some of the 
papers in the English Tripos reveals is complete muddle—muddle 
not only in execution, but much more disastrous, in intention. In 
the end it is difficult to tell whether this muddle is the product of 
an almost neurotic insecurity, or more simply of a laissez-faire un- 
willingness to face up to the problems presented in accepting English 
as a discipline in itself. If, however, it is true—as has been reported 
—that an eminent member of the English Faculty believes that 94 
per cent of the undergraduates reading English in the university are 
incapable of coping properly with a work of literature, then the 
chaos of the examination papers might after all be the result of the 
kind of contempt pointed to in Professor Lewis’s “‘declaration”’ in 
Broadsheet. ‘Whatever the case may be, and the answer to it must 
depend to a considerable extent on the individual consciences of 
members of the Faculty Board, (it might justifiably be felt that 
any who hold to the view quoted above are taking money under 
false pretences), the Tripos situation must be totally reconsidered, 
reconsidered with intelligence, with imagination, and above all with 
honesty, if English at Cambridge is to be prevented from degenera- 
ting into an academic game on the one hand, or a purveyor of a slick 
and uncentered cultural “manner on the other. It was, one 
gathers, an enormous triumph to establish English as a theoretically 
respectable discipline at all; it would be tragic if desperate and mis- 
guided attempts to keep it “respectable’’ should render it valueless 
as a discipline, for it is as a discipline of the intelligence and the 
sensibility, as a discipline, in fact, that extends to living problems, 
that the English Tripos should survive, and it is in full recognition 
of its value as such that we must fight to preserve it. 
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Office-pieces 
I 


Arms-wide benches steeped with their lunchtime visitors. 
The woman interviews a few birds with soft crumbs 
Nipped from her sandwiches ; 

Interviews fifty nibbling beaks; the crusts 

A hundred birds; and laughing rends 

Her packet for the gobbling multitudes. 

Through their packed heights 

Leaves whisper, “‘yes, yes’. 


The crane nips girders from the chasms 
Stealthily sweeping, with a muffled clang, 
And from the street the tissue looks up 
Marvelling at the girders. Trees 

Fork stub behind the sheer; window walls 
Screen sunsets nightly; all day 

Crammed papers rustle and proliferate through the heights, 
And “‘yes, yes” they whisper, “yes, yes’, 

Till raw clouds spouting to the east, and night 
Pack shut the booming cabinets. 

The lifts leave whining in their pastel heights. 


Great men squat, after a good day’s work, 
In hundred-guinea suiting, worth 

Just four hours of their time, 

And, enthralled, watch their people depart. 
Each one shuffles, overcome 

By hundreds of high windows like his own 
Full of sunset in the glass. BANG! 

The doors fly wide, 

The population explodes upon the town. 
And sinks into its gutters, wriggling home. 
The hand-sewn shoes preside through all the heights; 
“Yes, yes, yes” they scuffle, “yes, yes”. 
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II 


‘Her fingers go on typing, very lightly, 

The office chatters in her teeth and tongue, 
Petty wars despise that cardigan 

Over the multiplication tables of the letters. 


“Come lunchtime, there are sandwiches, 
Portly pigeons tottering through the Square, 
More twitterings about wools; I suppose I 
Come up as the boy-friend, remote and cool. 


“For I am the boy-friend; in my hand 
Her fingers go on typing, very lightly, 
And as I woo her, often it strikes me cold 
I woo myself to love her office chatter. 


“As why should I not: her swaying figure 
Flusters in my mind, as in a lantern, 
Casting itself like light on other women, 
Trees, gulls, children, slicing shadows even; 
But tittle-tattle through my head 


“Still twiddles like a tune.” 
PETER REDGROVE. 


For No Good Reason 


I walk on the waste-ground for no good reason 

Except that fallen stones and cracks 

Bulging with weed suit my mood 

Which is gloomy, irascible, selfish, among the split timbers 
Of somebody’s home, and the bleached rags of wallpaper. 
My trouser legs pied with water-drops, 

I knock a sparkling rain from hemlock polls, 

I crash a puddle up my shin, 

Brush a nettle across my hand, 

And swear—then sweat from what I said: 

Indeed, the sun withdraws as if I stung. 


Indeed, she withdrew as if I stung, 
And I walk up and down among these canted beams, bricks 
Bitten walls and weed-stuffed gaps [and scraps, 
Looking as it would feel now, if I walked back 
Across the carpets of my home, my own home. 

PETER REDGROVE. 
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Old Flame 


The dogs whose livers he cut out would crawl 

And lick with relish Pavlov’s steady hands. 

Smith, questioned by O’Brien, may writhe in fear, 
Yet loves the torturer he understands. 

Though in my waking moments at the bare 
Thought of you I skilfully recoil, 

Turning in unquiet dreams I still recall 

Your flecked green eyes and coarse but auburn hair. 


Mine’s a good hell, in some ways. It may grill 
But intermittently. For weeks or more 

I rest in peace. And then old friends appear 
To probe in anecdote some ten years back— 

I have to tell them that I wish you well, 

And smile as well, and let them chatter on, 
And try not to remember from what rack 

You let me watch you smile at other men. 


Or in my morning paper—there you are, 

The skilled young journalist. I read your name 
With practised lack of feeling, or a sneer, 

But round my hunched-up shoulders feel the flame— 
Old flame, you lit me up, I was your prey, 

But how long must I burn till you resign? 

Until you are a husk, you seem to say, 

Until your heart’s as charred and dead as mine. 


Puitip HOBSBAUM. 
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A Dog’s Life 


_Jeff was undistinguished in appearance. He had not even the 
distinction of the eccentrically ill-kempt and he was in no way 
cutstandingly smart. His black coat was not brushed frequently 
enough, but it was not stained, disreputable. Jeff was a fox- 
terrier, a quiet, unsporting dog, approaching middle age calmly, 
contented to be without the responsibilities of pedigree. His 
breeding had, happily, been merely a matter of casual, outdoor 
licence. The clinical supervision of manipulating humans would 
have been unwelcome to the delicacy of his reflective temper. 

Because Jeff was, in fact, a very distinguished dog. Socially 
distinguished in a way which had nothing to do with pedigree, an 
individual, not ancestral trait. When the village dogs were romping 
together, Jeff would lie under the tree by the church, watching them. 
He never sprang to join them; horse-play might amuse puppies and 
human children, but seemed to Jeff merely a dissipation of unvalued 
energy. Jeff's steady stare was sufficient to indicate a habit of 
energetic introspection and private dismissive comment. And the 
villagers recognised his sedentary values, never teased him dis- 
turbingly, often called good-day to him as they passed. Jeff would 
pe resee their greeting with a considered, polite movement of 
the tail. 

As Jeff had matured, he had found himself becoming increasingly 
alienated from human and canine society and he felt ashamed, in 
different ways, of his earlier relations with both. He resented 
humans; not fiercely any more, because he had escaped them, but 
implacably. He remembered with resentment how emotionally 
malleable he had been, how they had made him respond, made a joke, 
a parlour trick out of his emotional dependence. His mistress 
would smile at him when he was lying comfortably on the hearth rug, 
an inviting smile which would set his tail swaying, irresistibly. 
Just gently swaying at first then, as the smile broadened and her 
face relaxed into tenderness, wagging with brisk ridiculousness, in 
over-anxious collaboration. His mistress would stretch a hand to 
him and he would move from his fire-side comfort to accept the 
proffered hand, would caress it lightly with his nose and his tongue 
while, with her other hand, his mistress smoothed his hair, gently 
scratched him at the back of the ears and round his collar. Roused, 
he would put his forepaws on her thighs and gently touch her face 
with his tongue or burrow his nose between her breasts. And then, 
negligently, she would push him away from her so that he staggered, 
on his thin hind legs. And she would bark sharply at him, to send 
him slinking to his rough, hard mat in a draughty corner, his tail 
fallen, his haunches sagging miserably. As he curled himself into 
a knot, he would look towards his mistress, his soft eyes full of 
appealing reproach, there would be a light exchange of smiles with 
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the audience. Jeff would lie on his mat, hating them, because they 
had tricked him again, because they would be able to go on tricking 
him. 

The only thing to do was to keep clear of humans. They des- 
troyed one’s self-respect so inevitably. Though the comfort they 
offered was insidiously attractive; it was difficult to deny oneself so 
much comfort even when loss of self-respect was involved. Jeff was 
never wholly resigned to his dusty place under the tree; he occasion- 
ally pined for a thick rug in front of a hot fire and for the uniquely 
potent sensual thrill of his mistress’s scent. 

Jeff was always bored by other dogs and generally a little dis- 
gusted. Their nasty inquisitive probings at each other, the indeli- 
cacy of their casual coupling, nauseated him. Apart from a little 
unenergetic breeding, in season, he preferred to be alone. He could 
not share the promiscuous nasal inquisitiveness of his contempor- 
aries. There was, after all, so little to be discovered through the 
nose. Only smells. 

So Jeff was a very lonely dog. In the hot sun contemplative 
relaxation almost satisfied him. Though it did not make any 
difference to the sun, his being there, under the tree, Jeff was 
warmed and brightened as though by a gesture of personal friendli- 
ness whenever the sun shone on him. But on dull, cloudy days, 
when the wind blew dust into his eyes and the rain accumulated 
heaviness on the leaves before petting him, icily, he was a very de- 
pressed dog. He pined silently for some domestic comfort, some 
contact with some animal. He was always slightly ashamed of this 
weak desire, this denial of self-sufficiency, so he struggled between 
shame of the desire and despair of ever satisfying it. Though to a 
casual observer, his life seemed ideally leisured. 

It was during a cold, grey week, and in a mood of convinced 
depression, that Jeff first began, without specific hope or intention, 
to watch attentively, the cats of the village. He had never felt any 
animosity towards them; he had always tried to avoid herd pre- 
judices and imposed, impersonal reactions. It was just that he had 
never considered cats before, to be possibly rewarding subjects 
for scrutiny. 

He noticed with immediate appreciative interest how finely they 
moved. There was no visible muscular effort; their movement 
seemed impelled by some fine, elastic coiling, at the centre. It was 
so controlled, their light stepping delicacy, so poised. A movement 
which could never, in any circumstances, be transformed into an 
abject, haunch-collapsed slouch. One had only to see them walking 
to realise their inalienable independence. 

He studied with increasing fascination, the complexities of their 
toilet. The fastidious delicacy with which they cleaned their fur, 
licking their flanks with a full, imperious sweep of the head; so 
different from the succulent self-searchings of dogs, the nasty, 
adhesive, vacuum suckings of dogs, as coarse as masturbation. The 
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cats attended to themselves with the poise of a beautiful woman in 
front of a dressing-table mirror. And when they had finished they 
sat proudly upright in the active satisfaction of their own warmth, 
independent of the sun. 

Jeff admired too, the superior way they organised their relation 
with humans. He watched them muscle smoothly against silky or 
trousered legs, watched the ecstatic curving of the neck as they 
reached up to force outstretched hands into satisfying contact. 
And he watched with a sharp pain of envious remorse how neatly 
they moved away from humans after exploiting them, with what 
fine disdain they ignored the humans’ gestures and mouthings to 
retain them. 

The fierce virility of the cats’ reaction to intrusive dogs, Jeff found 
wholly admirable. He loved to watch the sudden curving of the 
spine, the bristling and spitting. Though he was a little disquieted 
that they should seem so unapproachable. 

One particular cat became more and more the centre of Jeff’s 
observations, began increasingly to occupy his attention. She was 
a splendid, large creature, pure white, with a thick tail carried 
arrogantly arched. She moved with oiled, elastic smoothness, but 
slowly, pompously, aware of her stature. Jeff watched her in a heat 
of admiration for many days, became aware that his observation was 
losing the calm of detachment, that the desire to move to her was 
growing insistent. He was going to be disturbed, to be goaded into 
moving from the shaded calm under his tree. 

The white cat sat habitually on the low church-yard wall, facing 
the sun. It was there, not twenty yards from Jeff that, self- 
sufficiently unaware of his admiration, she went through the volup- 
tuous fascinations of her toilet, her chest curving powerfully, accept- 
ing the attentions of the sun. She was irresistible. Jeff got up 
heavily and walked towards her with as much feline grace as he 
could manage. Ashe got near, he began pushing towards her with 
his nose, sniffing at her. He would realise later the crudity of such 
an approach, but, confined within the limitations of his canine being, 
he could not control this twitching nasal excitement, could not avoid 
this obscene thrusting forward to sniff. 

The cat was sitting with her back towards him and the first 
intimation of his approach was the sensation of his cold nose touch- 
ing her back, tentatively, low at the root of her tail—his wet nose, 
soft and unpleasant. With a single controlled movement, she 
scratched him on his presumptuous nose and leapt to the inaccessible 
height of the gate post; looked down at him, the fur bristling on her 
arched back, feinting to scratch him again with heavy movements 
of her fore-paw. 

Jeff watched her for a moment, and, neglecting to bark, turned 
slowly away from her and struggling to keep his tail erect, trying 
not to slink, moved back to his tree and flopped down loosely in 
the dusty shade. And while he licked his smarting nose, he re- 
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adjusted his opinion of cats. That they had a physical fineness was 
undeniable, but intellectually they were limited to the vicious stock 
responses of their kind. They were unable to give themselves, so 
confined were they within their crude, sensual pride. He worked it 
out thus satisfactorily and settled to a comfortable, forgetting sleep. 
But the eye nearer the white cat refused to stay shut for more than 
two minutes together. 

She was aware of him, too; he was sure of that. There was a 
little self-consciousness, slight gesturing to an admiring audience in 
the pointedly insistent way she washed herself free of the con- 
tamination of his ugly contact. She never looked towards him, but 
he knew that she was nervously sensing his attaction through the 
still discomposed tendrils of white fur bristling along her luxuriously 
curved spine. And when she got up to exercise a little, she lifted 
her paws too high, laid them down too delicately. The arch of her 
tail was too perfectly set, its perfection of line too designed. She 
walked in front of Jeff, turned and walked again in front of him, a 
little nearer. And then she came and sat firmly just in front of him, 
ignoring him, primly upright and her tail curled fastidiously round 
in front of her fore-feet. There was no indication that he existed. 

Jeff sat quite still, impatient to touch her but fearing that any 
movement would send her off again, away from him, hostile and 
spitting. He held himself so tensely that he began to quiver 
slightly, and his mouth began to sag open, and his tongue to loll out 
of the side of his mouth like a human idiot’s tongue. But still he did 
not touch the white cat and soon she got up and with painstaking 
carelessness walked slowly back to her sunny perch on the church- 
yard wall. 

Jeff waited three days. Long years sitting under his tree had 
trained him to waiting. But the three days of specific expectation 
were a greater trial and tearing, nervous strain than all the years of 
vague, generalised hope. He dare not move in case the cat should, 
in his absence, come to join him again, under his tree. And sitting 
still was agony to his impatience. Every hour sapped his optimism 
as he nerved over the unemphatic event which had roused him, and 
rehearsed obsessively the scene of their next meeting. 

Towards the end of the third day, when the sun, low in the sky, 
was giving more colour than light, more illusion of glowing warmth 
than real heat, the white cat walked back to Jeff and curled herself 
docilely between his paws, against his chest, sharing his warmth. 
Jeff let her lie there, slowly feeling his nerves slackening, easing, a 
satisfied calm, slowly dissolving him. He leant down towards her, 
his neck curving over her, his chest crushing her softly. As he lent 
down, she stretched her round head up to meet him and rubbed the 
top of her head and her resilient, pointed ears against the underside 
of his long snout. And softly, as she felt his heat permeating her, 
she began to purr, softly at first and then a loud buzz of gratification 
swelling rhythmically with each contented release of breath. 
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Jeff listened to her purr, proud of having created such a content- 
ment. To be able to offer this magnificent white cat means to so 
voluptuous a satisfaction, gave him, he felt, value. 

The white cat slept between his paws all night, Jeff staying 
quietly awake in self-consciously male protectiveness. In the 
morning she skipped away from him brightly, easilyand he, easing his 
honourable cramp, stretched, and went to look for food. He had 
not eaten for three days. 

There was, Jeff felt confidently now, something established be- 
tween them profounder than the shallow interpenetration of animals. 
It was final and lasting, of equal importance to both of them. He 
was as indispensable to her as she, already, was to his relaxed 
satisfaction. There could be no disruption, no dissolution now. 
The establishment was permanent. 

The white cat began to come as of right and as of habit to sit 
between Jeff's paws, under his tree. She liked him. His eyes had 
a canine softness of appeal, a gentleness so relaxingly different from 
the hard, metallic, yellow stare of hot tom-cats. And her imagina- 
tive voluptuousness, the way she explored his ears with her delici- 
ously roughened tongue, the way she curved her spine as she rubbed 
her wonderful elastic flanks against his legs, was so much more fine 
an experience than the ugly pre-copulatory sniffs of crude bitches. 
The cat’s sensuality was, on the contrary, hygienic; she communi- 
cated her fastidiousness. She washed his face and his ears, with a 
thoroughness which Jeff accepted, in capitulatory gratitude, as a 
sign of affectionate concern. Though it was really only an automatic 
feline reaction to dirt, impersonal and unengaged. If she was to 
sleep near Jeff, he had to be cleaner. 

To her attentions, Jeff gave himself up completely. His life 
centered round her; he saw, experienced nothing else. He resented 
the life she led away from him. He watched uneasily the carefree 
vigour of her continued association with other cats. Having shared 
super-animal experiences with him, why should she cultivate her 
dross of animality? She seemed to find it important; she spent 
more of her time with other cats than with him. 

For already, the white cat came to sit with Jeff less frequently 
than she had during the first, exploratory week. She had never 
compromised herself. Each night with him had been an isolated 
event, involving no deepening engagement, implying no permanence 
of affection. She came and went as she felt inclined. Going was 
as easy as coming. Sis 

The easy independence that the white cat seemed able to maintain 
worried Jeff, made him listless and unhappy. He could not accept 
the isolated event for what it was worth. He wanted the security 
of full, material dependence; he needed to be indispensable to the 
cat and realised miserably that he was not, that the cat was able to 
extend the hygiene of the relation to a clean, easy separation. The 
days when she did not come to him were passed, slowly, in morbid 
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drooping or in futile struggles to argue himself back into indepen- 
dence. His black coat lost its gloss and when the fleas bit him, it 
seemed too unimportant to disturb them with energetic gnawing. 
He accepted his parasites; he wished the white cat to accept him, 
parasitically. The hours the cat did spend with him he allowed 
always to stimulate a renewal of hope for the future. He was 
always too concerned with the future to be satisfied with the offered 
gratification of the present. His sullen reflectiveness bored the 
live, vigorously present cat and his self neglect disgusted her. 

So she did not visit him again. 

Jeff, as he sat under his tree, dirty, uncared for, knew that it was 
all over, there was nothing left to struggle for. He had tried for 
too much, for a relation too profound for his canine frailty. He had 
made it too solemn, and his portentousness was to a cat’s vitality 
merely boring. So it was all over and there was no use struggling. 
He had merely to regain his old quietness, his old self-possessed, 
contemplative leisure, his old dignity. 

It was difficult though, to accept negative satisfactions after this 
brief, live experience. Being privately aware of one’s own dignity 
was not, finally, really acceptable compensation. One shouldn’t 
keep on reminding oneself, as one sat morbidly alone, that this 
sternly adult renunciation was commendably intelligent. Who 
cared about one’s intelligence, one’s moral fineness? Who was there 
to admire it? 

He would swallow his dignity and really struggle for her. He had, 
he doggily imagined, only to show how much he missed her, how 
much he needed her, how unhappy he was. Then the white cat out 
of pity, would come back to him. He knew how irresistible he 
would find an appeal to his pity if ever one should be made. 

He waited for a hot day when sympathy would be close to melting 
with the heat. He waited until the white cat was sitting, quite still, 
on the throne-like elevation of the church-yard gate post, absorbing 
the sun, like a queen accepting homage. Jeff got up and walked 
across to her, walked slowly to show his misery in the weight of his 
legs. His slow walk, the droop of his tail, the dragging weight of his 
haunches were studied to appear melancholy, though not abject. 
He walked to the foot of the gate post, sat down, wearily, but not 
slumped, and looked up at the cat. All his struggle, his fight to 
reconquer her, he concentrated in his steady gaze. There were ages 
of canine domesticity in the mute appeal of his eyes. He was 
offering nothing; there was no strength to give. Nothing animal, 
but generations of domestic dependence begging to be comforted. 
And his tail managed a few weak twitches of ingratiation and his 
head drooped cutely sideways to add an unsophisticated charm to 
his appeal. All the time his soft brown eyes melting and fireless, 
fixed clammily onto her; his stare was held out to her like a beggar’s 
dirty hand. 


The obscenity of his offered weakness disgusted the white cat. 
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She was revolted by his half-life, not wholly animal, not wholly 
inanimate. Human, in a way. She looked down at him. Her 
eyes were yellow, with a yellow fire at the surface that destroyed 
their depth. Too proud and fiery to show contempt or disgust, her 
eyes looked towards him and saw nothing. She looked down 
towards him for a few seconds, seeing nothing, and then, without 
disturbance, turned her head back to the more animate sun. The 
sun, at least, existed. She could feel its warmth. 

Jeff slunk back to his dusty place under the tree. There was no 
design now, in his collapsed movement. His tail stuck flatly against 
his legs and his haunches cringed and shrank away from the hurt of 
imagined whippings. He fell into his dust. There seemed nothing 
left in life now that the white cat had demonstrated his non-exis- 
tence. He had destroyed himself, by laying himself open to the 
cat’s rejection. He no longer felt valuable in himself and he des- 
paired now of ever forming a liaison with any other living creature 
which would enable them to discover a value for themselves, in each 
other. He looked with resentful hatred at other dogs. It was they 
who, damning him with generic limitations, had forced him to des- 
troy himself. He dare not look at cats again. Their contemptuous 
cruelty was generic too and as inescapable as his domesticated sap- 
lessness. They could not be approached. He would not revert to 
human company, the final humiliation. 

During the following weeks, Jeff was so listless under his tree, so 
mangy and foul smelling, that he had been dead for three days before 
one of the villagers noticed and sent for the refuse cart to take him 
away. 

eas the white cat, on her gate post, though vaguely aware 
that the air was less offensive, continued to wash, as assiduously 
as ever, her spotless white fur. 

HERBERT PARKIN. 
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On Being a Research Student 


One speaks for oneself in these matters. I became a Research 
student some four years ago with the aim of obtaining a post as a 
teacher of English at a University, and after sixteen rejection slips 
(many get more) I have managed to obtain one. I was just as 
interested, of course, in the writer—Matthew Arnold—who was at 
the centre of my research. But it would be optimistic to think that, 
at my age, I have said or felt very much about Arnold that is likely 
to stick, or that I am likely to stay in agreement with as I get older. 
I don’t see my work as being without value; I liked doing it for 
some, at least, of the time; I was grateful for the challenge present 
in conducting a sustained argument, I have learned something about 
composition that I could not have learned in any other way, and 
I think that some of what I have written will be helpful for people 
coming after me. The real question is, whether this has been the 
most profitable way of spending the last four years, both from the 
point of view of my wife and myself as people with lives to live and 
children to bring up, and from my own point of view as one who 
wishes to teach English as a University subject. 

It would be idle for anyone to retort that there was no need for me 
to take the job on—if you want a post at a University you have now 
no choice. Of course, you can meet a lot of Dons whose primary 
notion of wit is to pull the wool out of research students, telling 
them archly that all research is useless. And they are probably 
quite right; but come up against them at an interviewing board and 
try getting a job out of them if you have not attempted research; 
you will find then that the Ph.D. has suddenly become very, very 
important. Though in the evening, over sherry, it can all be blamed 
on the Americans. And to speak of making original contributions 
to knowledge is to beg the question—what sort of contribution to 
what sort of knowledge? Run your eye over the roll-call of Research 
students published each year in the Reporter—what on earth can 
people persuade themselves they are doing? Any young man or 
woman who actually wants to do some of the things listed there ought 
to be positively discouraged. To be set at large in the University 
Library with a senior member in remote attendance is in these cir- 
cumstances an abuse of nature, and can we none of us see this? 
I remember the first gathering of research students I attended. We 
were all given sherry and there were two senior members present to 
introduce us to themselves and each other. We all stood about 
holding glasses with smiles on our faces, one or two in attitudes of 
serene complacency, most of us wondering what we were there for. 
The hour or so went by with a sort of emphatic aimlessness. The 
two senior members addressed each other in loud voices; their past 
activities, their future plans banged over our heads. They meant to 
be kind, I dare say, and I don’t suppose we were much help. Though 
there were some who didn’t mind; one dapper, little, neat-suited 
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fellow spoke professionally about the gaps in the UL’s periodicals 
collection, another later adumbrated to me a scheme of learning that 
made me wonder if he ever slept. The senior members ought to have 
wished us all the other side of the town—if they took us or them- 
selves seriously it speaks ill for what they are about. There was no 
essential exchange, no point of contact, nothing but words, solem- 
nities and meagre introductions. It was, however, a fair prelude 
to what followed. 

I wonder if I shall ever enter the Library without a feeling of 
guilty depression, without a sense of having been let in simply 
because I’d come, and without feeling a charlatan of grotesque 
magnitude. The very books should have clapped themselves to 
and trapped my fingers. I’m sure I shall never drink scorched 
coffee without a tremor, or forget the Library’s cheese, always on 
the extreme verge of sour middle age, or forget the silent corps of 
shelves straddling my ignorance. I remember these as the details 
of a lonely regimen maintained under a constant sense of necessary 
failure. I had been advised to seek employment as soon as I didn’t 
get a First, and my supervisor wisely pointed out that the chances of 
a job were scanty even when the research was completed. Statistics 
were my enemy—‘‘how could I ever bring it off?’’ was my constant 
companion. Daily I saw the same faces, the faces of Men Who Had 
Completed Research, alternately asses and demi-gods. Sometimes 
I wanted to shake their hands, sometimes I wanted to pull their 
noses. There are people who enjoy it all the time. The man with 
the scheme of learning is shut up somewhere in the fifteenth century, 
along with a professor of some reputation, as a preliminary to taking 
in the lterature of the twentieth, and will no doubt make his way 
out without a qualm. Though the effect of being shut up with his 
professor was an odd compound of arrogance and servility. There 
is a kind of research which is very definitely against literature, and 
all for stopping people having anything to do with literature, and 
which manages to make sure people have nothing to do with litera- 
ture every time it is allowed to set an examination paper. Working 
on Arnold at least stopped one becoming a knowing humbug. One 
had instead the palatable irony of working on someone who would 
laugh in one’s face if he knew what one was up to. Less fortunate, 
or more honest, people simply gave it up and went away. 

None of this is offered as a plea for sympathy. In trying to 
understand what was the matter I have first to look at myself. I 
never had any real confidence in myself or my work, and I had al- 
most always the feeling of acrid frustration. My life seemed to glide 
off on its own while I grappled with my wretched apparatus of 
notes, quotations and simulacrum of a filing system. I was, of 
course, perhaps not cut out for it: then how sorry I have to feel for 
those who are. The Library, the notebook, intermittent invitations 
to slovenly convened meetings on subjects as interesting as a wet 
pavement, and who got which job—these are some of the data of a 
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research student’s life. I would say to anybody who wished to 
lead it, Don’t! But of course they will, and I shall understand why. 
What I wanted was the opportunity to think and re-think, and read 
and enquire as my nature demanded. After all, I wish to teach, 
and the teaching and the subject would seem to suggest these as 
necessary preliminaries once the Tripos was over. Research doesn’t 
supply you with these opportunities, it actively deprives you of 
them. Unless you are a rare person, or prepared to take enormous 
pains in spite of rather than because of, you are quite likely to finish 
your research as shifty and callow as you began it, with all your basic 
responsibilities either evaded or mopped up by your learning. For 
English doesn’t exist as a subject you can walk around and add bits 
on to—it is in the lives of individuals or it is nowhere. Equally, it 
is possible to read a fair amount of literature without finding the 
Bible, or the Church, or the Renaissance of pressing relevance. It 
is also possible to teach without finding crudeness and insensitivity 
(when you can recognise them, of course) to be the hallmarks of 
unlettered idiocy, but as something natural and understandable 
in young people, and which it is your job to try to remove. But 
research will not help you to find out how to do this; much more 
will it shut you up with your commonplaceness, and only let you go 
when you have sold yourself for a heap of information. Is there 
anything worse, finally, than the literary man, armed exactly cap a 
pie with his research, half bandit, half blockhead, with his derived 
mind and borrowed knowledge? Research does not merely make 
him readily available, it propagateshim. One can find many kinds 
of academic twister—human beings are what they are—but not 
one, I think, as culpable as the literary twister. 

It does not occur to me to suggest that this is anybody’s fault— 
I may simply not have been up to it—the system, if that is what it is, 
seems to project itself. The problem is, whether it is possible to 
persuade people in sufficiently largenumbers that research in English 
is a handicap to what their purposes ought to be. I think any one 
who has undertaken research in the hope of trying to get a Univer- 
sity post, in the hope, that is, of trying to teach English as a Univer- 
sity subject, if he honestly tries to enquire into the assistance that 
research and the conditions that apply in its conduct have afforded 
him, will find that he has, in fact, no enquiry to make. His research 
will have been of no advantage to him at all. At Cambridge, of 
course, he will probably have been given the chance to supervise; 
but we have all at one time or another met research students who 
seemed to regard the undergraduates put in their charge for a term or 
two as a collection of nit-wits, and whose sense of function seemed to 
resolve itself into the composition of a thesis. Certainly, writing 
a thesis has the advantages that I briefly claimed in my first para- 
graph, but they do not register with me as salient, and I find myself 
at the end of my four years more thwarted and deprived than helped 
towards a clearer understanding of myself and what I ought to be 
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doing. This remains true whether or not I am finally awarded a 
Ph.D. I shall, of course, be grateful if my luck holds—after all, it 
has been four years of hard work, and I wished to do justice to the 
man I have been working on. But I shall not think that either the 
four years or the degree qualify me in any real sense for the work I 
look forward to commencing soon. I look forward to it, because 
I enjoy it and because I think I can be of some use to people who 
wish to study the subject; who wish to study it because they them- 
selves enjoy it, can contribute something to it, and get something 
out of it for themselves. Where my academic life is concerned, most 
of my best memories are connected with supervisions. There have 
been moments there that one does not forget; the effort to find 
oneself, the effort to help someone else discover what he really feels, 
the sense that one has perhaps helped to put something into a life 
that would be the worse without it. They may seem small matters 
to those with larger ambitions, but in a subject like English, and 
at our age in particular, they are about as much as one has a right 
to hope for. They constitute a discipline beside which research and 
the abstractions that appear to condition the teaching of English 
are about as humane as the Iron Maiden. 

Obviously there is a place for knowledge, even for information, as 
the component of a finer kind of understanding, as supplying sub- 
stance for judgment and interpretation. Yet it should be the work 
of maturity, of experienced reflection, not handed over to people who 
have just got free of the Tripos and who will as likely as not end up 
as callow little mono-maths. What is required, it seems to me, is 
a graduate schoolrun by experienced teachers, who know what the 
challenge involved in a supervision is, and who recognise the diffi- 
culties confronting cogent, relevant seminar work; who know also 
the problems that people face coming on to the subject as teachers 
or as pupils for the first time. What we require, indeed, is a school 
organised along the lines proposed in Education and the Univer- 
sity. Graduates who wish to teach should be given this oppor- 
tunity and not consigned to the limbo of the market, hag-ridden by 
the need to get that top copy into the University Library. It isa 
sad and almost moving sight to come upon someone who is bound up 
in this way. And, quite apart from the casualty list, there is enough 
falseness and pretentiousness in University circles, both under- 
graduate and senior member, for us to wish not to institutionalise it 
by imposing research as a recruiting qualification. How many of 
us, when we attend for interviews, are really questioned on our 
teaching ‘experience; I mean, really questioned, and not simply 
asked what fields we have taught in? Some questions will naturally 
be asked, but only insofar as one’s application is underpinned by 
three years research. And how can the interviewers possibly know 
whether one’s research is worth anything or not, until they have 
actually read it; and by then it is probably too late. Research 
students, like anybody else, can kill a subject stone dead; did you 
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know, for example, that when Matthew Arnold wrote his essay ““The 
Literary Influence of Academies’ he had evidently forgotten the 
existence of the Royal Society, the Antiquarian Society, etc. and 
one or two others? It just goes to show how little e knew, doesn’t 
it? lacking as he did the advantage of some eighty posthumous 
years, and no doubt a government grant as well. And who really 
cares whether Barnabe Phelps’ “The Haymaker’s Blisse’’ was 
banned during the Commonwealth and went through a triumphant 
refurbishing as a Restoration Masque entitled ““Wanton Ploughboys 
All’? Who can afford to care—even if there is evidence enough to 
suggest that Dryden might have written the Satyrs’ Ode. I would 
like to think that nobody cared at all, or cared no more than to wish 
to spend a couple of hours in the Library in a spare morning finding 
out. It puts one’s whole enterprise in such a false perspective. It 
is quite easy to discover theses in which the degree awarded has 
evidently been awarded simply because of the researcher’s patience 
and stamina; and this is surely to bring the whole degree into 
grave contempt. The alternative is not simply a string of failures 
(which appears to be the last refuge here) but a re-assessment of the 
purpose of research and a re-defining of the significance of the Ph.D.; 
a recognition also that most people in their twenties are not qualified 
to attempt it, and that the work they do does not merit that acco- 
lade; an acknowledgment finally that we all of us have a larger 
responsibility than that of merely furthering our careers, filling up 
the PMLA and letting our department bask in our glory: a respon- 
sibility to our literature and to our pupils. 
W. I. Carr. 
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O’Reilly’s Reply 


Let’s say I live here, at any rate, 

In the carefully careless country of England, 

Where the humans are countless as a drift of sand, 
Where John Betjeman shares in the trying confusions 
Of young men who can sell their angry allusions 

To the illusion of living in the Wellfed State. 


Let’s say I lose here, in a sense, 

The sense of a freedom to live and die: 

Where I come from, they either fight or multiply. 
Here, in a country which once had charm, 

The peasant walks in tweeds and does no one harm 
And talks without a trace of innocence. 


Let’s say I love here, in a way, 

Where the poet perfecting poems before dark 

May pick his writing-paper from the litter in the park. 
Perhaps the place is like a hundred other places 
Where a traffic-light only can stop the flow of faces. 
Perhaps it’s unlikely, but I'd like to stay. 


RICHARD WEBER. 


City 


Tiered, tired houses. 
Railings of rusting spears. 
Nest-infested ledges, 
Housing homes of millions. 


In the misery of midday 
Wide white gulls. 

In sporadic sun on squares 
Poking, pacing pigeons. 


Night smell of chestnuts, 
Leaf-smoke smell in parks. 

St. James’s, Kensington Gardens, 
People pausing, passing. 


So many mornings, days, 
Clocks, shops, spires, 
Chimes; and church-bells’ 
London, London, London. 


RICHARD WEBER. 
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Mistaken Identities 


Suddenly I saw you in the sunny street 

(I blinked into the sun) wheeling a pram— 

Oh yes, it was you, the flowered dress, the neat 
Compact figure, the sideways turn of the head— 
When you came nearer, then, of course, it was not. 


I had been glad, momentarily, to see 

You had survived so concretely the years, 

Our parting and our sorrows. Memory 
Winnows our friends to shadows, wears 

Flesh into ghost. That’s why we sometimes see 


The dead alive—old men forget, and young. 

I never loved you. Our life was pretence, 

Gestures, not meeting, not joining. I was so wrong— 
To make use of another is an offence 

Years won’t wipe out, regret survives the wrong, 


And even regret is self-indulgence. I 
Stared at the girl, even so, to make her look 
Up quizzically at me, then up at the sky. 
Was it a pang of jealousy that woke 

As she wheeled her child (a lovely baby) by? 


PHILIP HOBSBAUM. 


A Monumental Mockery 


For oh! the hobby-horse is forgot. He served 
Awhile to lumber around the room, 

Propping our early steps, but, lumber now, 
Propped in a corner, waits the crack of doom. 


He served awhile, we know. In fact, we 

Could hardly have walked without him, but, you know, 
He must have enjoyed his function, how can we 

Pay him more than we can possibly owe? 


Old hat, old playmate—moded out of thought— 

We look him up sometimes when we’re racing through. 
The efforts he made! And look at him, useless now. 
He cannot walk himself, though he taught us to. 


PHILIP HOBSBAUM. 
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The Drunken King 


The drunken king goes home to bed 

Passing through his kingdom on the seat of a train 
Having vanquished the neighbouring lands 

To discover only more and one unconquerable. 


The drunken king counts on his fingers 
(Which have suddenly become innumerable) 
The number of times he has thus returned 
The number of vows never to return again. 


If I did not rule a land of stones and sand, 

The drunken king thought, there would be no need 
To count the blades of grass, no need 

To make every tree a shrine. 


The drunken king goes home to bed 

The drunken king returns to war 

The drunken king stands in the rain 
The drunken king has lost his key..... 


NICHOLAS WRIGHT. 


Summa Theologica 


The time appointed, 
His thought upright, 
The husband claims 
His awful right. 


While the passive wife, 
As she bares her skin, 
Thinks: thus are we all 
Borne in with sin. 


And this is what 

Saint Thomas teaches; 
How else could our 
Salvation reach us? 


RICHARD WEBER. 
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Reviews 


THE GREATEST PROBLEM and other Essays. F. L. Lucas 
(Cassell, 30/-) 


Through ten published works Mr. Lucas has become known as a 
critic who combines detailed analysis: 
“Tennyson has only six lines to Pope’s twelve. Homer indeed 
had only five lines; but his lines have six feet to Tennyson’s 
five, so that Homer and Tennyson have done their picture in 
exactly thirty feet.” 
with broad appreciation: 
“The reader must be lulled... . by the long roll of those melan- 
choly sentences with which Chateaubriand first taught French 
to equal the surge of the English Bible, or the organ march of 
Sir Thomas Browne.”’ 
He is a critic who wears his learning lightly, (“Epictetus wisely 
taught... ; “Socrates playfully tells 34. ”’) to the point where 
its weight must surely become imperceptible. ‘“‘Civilisation, as 
Burke never forgot, has been built on tradition.’”’ He distinguishes 
between the writers who “‘scream as Greek Tragedy and Shakespeare 
sometimes scream’’, and that “unexpected treasure’ which lurks 
“off the beaten track” (““Marvell, . . . Beddoes, Crabbe, Landor’’). 
This results in a special sympathy for the“‘unjustly forgotten’’— 
for Swinburne for instance (‘‘a metrical wizard’’) or for Humbert 
Wolfe (‘‘a graceful poet’’)—and a correspondingly sober view of 
genius; for “creative minds are in certain respects inferior’? and 
“literary minds are often abnormal and untypical”’. The English 
are put gently in their place—Tennyson was ‘‘a far finer person 
than Pope’; the foreigners with more determination—Rousseau 
is “‘a neurotic and dyspeptic fakir’” and Marx ‘a peevish and 
fanatical Jew’’. The informing Philosophy which has attended the 
success of the enterprise is “Common Sense’’. Mr. Lucas under- 
stands this concept to retain much of its eighteenth century 
connotation—a saving scepticism balanced by respectable realism 
which are both (happily) national traits. But Mr. Lucas has 
no wish to be thought of as antiquated and his sustained classical 
elegance and reference is counterpointed by a wealth of modern 
instance—a chaste chauvinism and a disinterested anti-communism ; 
Great War reminiscence and the Battle-of-Britain Spirit; something 
on the merits of American aid and on the demerits of Socialist 
groundnuts; a warning that the welfare state is sapping initiative 
and no less than six exhortations to admire the Greatest Living 
Englishman. One wonders at Mr. Lucas’s dexterity in working 
them in, but obtains some assistance from recollecting that, in 
addition to being the guide of our greatest eighteenth century 
philosophers, Common Sense also guides our largest modern news- 
papers. 
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One is inclined, then, to accept the implicit claim that Common 
Sense, with its many historical comparisons, has a contemporary 
relevance, and to suggest that Mr. Lucas is being over-modest when 
he sees it simply in terms of ‘“‘the modern world like the ancient’’ 
being threatened by “‘barbarism and fanaticism’’. The material of 
this book ranges over modern and ancient themes—Russian and 
Classical literature, translation, population, Science and Happiness, 
but there is an inner cohesion enforced by the critic’s characteristic 
cadences and well-defined interests. But there is no doubt that 
Mr. Lucas’s Philosophy is in a line with that of the eighteenth 
century. Indeed one of the remarkable features of his noted Style 
is that it is able to echo the whole whig tradition from Locke to 
Sidgwick—not in the manner of Joyce (Mr. Lucas would despise 
the comparison), but rather in the fashion of a radio telescope. It 
seems, for example, to catch the tone of Stephen’s Pope or of 
Morley’s Diderot, but not for long and is quickly elsewhere. His 
theories of Psychology and Taste owe much to the past. ‘‘Pleasure 
and pain are the only sanctions’, and he feels that “it would be very 
interesting’ 1f, armed with this insight, “some clever psychologist 
would analyse more clearly the psychology of literary taste’. For 
“the main concern of art is with the feelings” and “‘feelings are not 
matters of reason’’, therefore ‘“‘no man can be another’s judge’ and 
“all argument seems... idle’’; there are only “‘mental processes that 
we can value’, and criticism is “‘only to amuse the curiosity of those 
who like to find reasons for their choice’. It has been frivolously 
suggested that such opinions are incompatible with the teaching of 
English, but one’s reaction is rather admiration that Mr. Lucas 
should hold so tenaciously to positions abandoned by the rest of 
academic thought. But they have not been abandoned by other 
sections of our society and once again one senses the modernity 
rather than the antiquity of Mr. Lucas’s voice. 

Mr. Lucas is not so foolish as to imagine that the presuppositions 
of Hume can be taken over wholesale into the modern world and it 
is not for nothing that for the full length of a paragraph his flexible 
Style bends to the rhythm of Johnson at his most stoical. He 
admires the mind 

“which faces quite unshocked, though without ceasing the need- 
ful effort to control them, the absurdities and irrationalities 
common to all minds, including its own; which neither blushes 
a moment for healthy desires, nor hankers after morbid per- 
versions; which neither over-indulges nor torments itself... .”’ 
Reason is not the whole of our humanity, and at the thought of what 
this might imply the critic’s Style picks up the idiom of Bertrand 
Russell, whom he much admires: 
“And many of us, having read our Freud, have grown more 
sceptical than ever; seeing reason no longer as a searchlight, 
but usually as a gustswept candle guttering amid the winds. 
of emotion and the night of the Unconscious.” 
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and although there is no cause to despair, 

“Gt is wise to consider the effect that the Unconscious may be 

having.”’ 
One must always be aware of the dark forces which are at the gate, 
particularly the Brandenburg Gate ‘‘where the frontier of Asia now 
begins” which is ‘“‘the gate of Tartary” and “‘the frontier of Slav- 
dom’’. One marvels how, at this juncture, the Style takes in the 
cliché of the old diplomacy as it has filtered through the newer spy 
stories, indicating further the terms upon which Mr. Lucas links up 
with the past. The dangerous irrational forces closer at hand are 
tackled in the last chapteron Population. The concern with popu- 
lation is not arbitrary, but has grown organically from the critic’s 
familiar language and concern. Early on, one “‘curious figour”’ 
upon whom Mr. Lucas “‘dwells” is justly upbraided for “producing 
eighteen children and another work’’, while someone else occasioned 
“a crowded succession of pregnancies’. Already warned against 
the ‘‘multiplication of the half-educated”’, and reminded that “‘men 
in the mass are mischievous vermin’’, we are well-prepared for the 
“‘fecklessness of humanity’’, “feckless multiplication”’, “reckless pro- 
liferation” and “‘mad game of multiplication”’ which denote the cool 
rationality brought to this topic. The firm way in which Mr. Lucas 
has disposed of foreign pretentions hitherto lead one to anticipate 
his reservations about being ‘‘absorbed in a coffee-coloured cocktail” 
or “swamped by Asiatics”’, hisaffirmation that “‘the West Indians have 
over-bred and are over-breeding’’, and his “‘moments of phantasy” 
when he sees all our Cambridge faces yellow. Like Lord Russell— 
very like him—Mr. Lucas sees that “‘the civilised standards which 
our grandfathers thought founded on rock, are really built on a 
flimsy crust above a bottomless abyss’. Beneath is the Uncon- 
scious and what appertains to the Unconscious—Asiatics outside and 
inside the gate, “‘char-a-bancs fifty deep’, “‘char-a-bancs of bar- 
barians”. Against this the Cambridge of 1914 was the “‘calm sunset 
of the Golden Age’, unperturbed by the threat “‘on our eastern 
horizon”’, a world of “‘briluant young classics’, of Housman’s 
poetry with its “supreme cry of disillusion’. At this point the Style 
takes in the nuances of Sir Ronald Storrs’ Orientations and Sir Roy 
Harrod’s Keynes. 

The morbidity of the eighteenth century can be clearly ascribed 
to “over generous eating and drinking’’, and Grey should have rented 
an allotment if he was depressed. But Modern Psychology justifies 
our pessimism which can, therefore, be freely indulged. Mr. Lucas 
has no doubt that the level of intelligence is declining, or that 
education, which reminds him of “rats trained to negotiate a laby- 
rinth’, is no solution. The realism, the Common Sense, which we 
invoke to complement our deepened and developed scepticism, must 
also be a profounder thing. The Common Sense of Mr. Lucas has, 
consequently, evolved far from that of Johnson, and has been culti- 
vated from something deeply rooted in the critic’s own time. It is 
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something intensely English, and this patriotic shrewdness is to be 
contrasted with alien imbecility by a greater firmness and care than 
the eighteenth century would have thought necessary: 
“The Russian mind—whether or no it has been influenced 
by the extreme Russian climate—tends often to a fantastic 
passion for the vast, the violent, the unrestrained, and the ex- 


treme! 
“Yet the average German soldier did not seem a better soldier 
than ours... . nor fundamentally so decent.” 


It can, in addition, be supplemented by a wider knowledge of history ; 
not the unhealthy ordering of historical knowledge to be found in 
Hegel, but eighteenth century history more lightly invoked: 
Already the long silence of the Middle Ages is upon us. 
although generalisation in more recent periods is possible (‘the 
cynical age of Tallyrand’’, “. . a generation of jelly-fish”’) and also 
generalisation of a larger nature: 
“. ,... those who feel at all must feel, again and again, how tragic 
existence is.”’ 
Furthermore “on the magic carpet of history we can escape the 
tyranny of Time” and reflect on the advantages to be gained “‘if 
the English-speaking races reunited now” and “‘if three-quarters of 
mankind were painlessly turned, like nymphs in Ovid, into trees’’. 
Both in idiom and content, then, this classical writer is a man of 
his time, and one can see how both his critical idealism and its 
countervailing realism, are the mature scepticism toughened into com- 
mon-sense of the twentieth century. When Mr. Lucas, the modern 
Hume and Johnson, expresses the fondest predispositions of our 
fellow-countrymen, we remember how Sir Winston Churchill some- 
times adopts the measured stress of Gibbon. It is a compliment 
which he will appreciate, and there is no better testament to the 
manner in which his characteristic approach to our literary heritage 
still lies at the centre of our social life than to quote from Mr. Lucas 
himself. He had enquired about the fate of us who read English: 
“Their reply was quite unruffled. Business firms in general, 
they said, cared little what subject a man had taken honours in, 
provided the honours were decent. In that harshly practical 
world of business to have done reasonably well at Oxford or 
Cambridge, no matter in what, had acquired, apparently, 
prestige enough. Long may it remain so !”’ 
There has been (we murmur) nothing to worry about. 
JOHN OAKLEY. 
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‘IMAGE AND EXPERIENCE’, by Graham Hough. 
(Duckworth, 21s.) 


The first chapter of Mr. Hough’s book is entitled ‘Reflections on a 
Literary Revolution’; a section of this chapter bears the heading 
‘Imagist Poetry and the Tradition’; and in the course of this section 
you may read these words: ves 

‘So far as it is big business, criticism is highly competitive; 
every interpretation evokes a rival one; and the topic of dis- 
cussion becomes A’s qualification of B’s attack on C’s elucida- 
tion of whatever the original object may have been. Meanwhile 
the original object has got tacitly taken for granted; the 
original questions about its value and meaning have slipped out 
of sight.’ 

Much ale be said about this, the precariousness of the big 
business analogy and the elasticity of the opening ‘So far as’; more- 
over many readers will feel an impulse to retort that the sort of 
criticism adumbrated in the middle of the excerpt need not be com- 
petitive and can be illuminating. But leaving these matters aside, 
it may be suggested that there is more than one way of losing sight 
of the object. 

Mr. Hough, for instance, is much more a literary historian than a 
literary critic. And often a remarkably loose historian; he writes: 

‘The two essays in Part Two are both comparisons between the 

artistic creed of the nineteenth century and that of the 

twentieth.’ 
But there is no artistic creed of these centuries until we have 
superimposed one. Mr. Hough should pause and think of the 
numerousness and diversity of the artists. Mr. Hough talks much 
of creeds, doctrines, movements. He is more concerned to prove 
that a revolution took place than to discuss the essence, the art, of 
the writers whom he adduces as the makers of the revolution. 
Further, having spoken of the two creeds of the two centuries, he can 
later in the book isolate ‘a period distinct in spirit from what we 
usually think of as Victorianism’; so that on his own ground Mr. 
Hough is inconsistent. He is not sure whether the said period 
begins in 1880 or 1873. 

Mr. Hough would not agree that his main concern is with move- 
ments, theory, hypotheses, and all the names that can be named in 
the interest of—what? education? civilisation? life? I believe there 
is almost a compulsion in Mr. Hough towards the establishing of 
large absolutes and that this inhibits true critical activity. He writes 
a good many words on the origin and nature of artistic activity 
{I mean, here, in painting); he gives summaries of Ruskin’s and 
Roger Fry’s ideas—summaries which may be found useful of course 
—but he is urged by something to complete the theories of these 
former critics rather than discuss pictures. In his belief that ‘The 
pure contemplation of spatial and formal relations gives us a sense 
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of reality because it is an apprehension of one kind of reality—the 
formal nature of the world of which we are a part,’ in his endeavour 
to encompass ‘a unified vision of the world’, he ‘completes’ (his own 
word) Roger Fry with a quotation from Linnaeus about the inter- 
dependence of animals and earth and sun, etc., a simple passage 
which to me is certainly not, as Mr. Hough claims it to be, ‘the 
result of years of precise observation of particulars’. It is not 
questioning the scope of Linnaeus’s observations to say that the 
passage quoted by Mr. Hough is an unremarkable version of one of 
the great commonplaces. The ‘particulars’ of art and the ‘particulars’ 
of scientific observation appertairi to different modes of experience 
and expression and cannot be justly brought together in any useful 
generalisation. Mr. Hough is not concerned to discuss what makes a 
picture good: nervous life in a line, subtleties in the placing of 
masses, the possible emotional content of colour—until Mr. Hough 
shows that he can usefully discuss these and kindred (admittedly 
elusive) things with reference to particular pictures, his art criticism 
will remain aridly abstract. 

Mr. Hough has a chapter on free verse, with lots of ‘scholarly’ 
history and remarks on metrical feet and the difference between 
vers libre and vers libévé, etc. What he seems to want most to be sure 
of is the category of his poetry. When he examines twenty lines of 
Prufrock (see pages 91—93) it is with a view to proving that it is 
‘In fact vers libéré rather than vers libre’. Who cares? But we do 
care when Mr. Hough, a teacher of literature, states that ‘This verse 
does not strike one as aiming very distinctly at musical or auditory 
effects’. What does it aim at more distinctly than precisely those 
effects? Then there are a page or two about passages from Lawrence’s 
‘Snake’, which Mr. Hough justly adjudges ‘beautiful’. But is there 
any point whatever in the effort (pages 95—-97) to show that there is 
a lot of blank verse in the poem, especially if we do with it what Mr. 
Hough asks us to do here and there: ‘alter the typography’! Mr. 
Hough ends his remarks hereabouts with the words: ‘And ever and 
anon there are returns, sometimes tentative, sometimes decisive, 
to the blank-verse line. And though I do not for a moment suspect 
Lawrence of thinking in these terms..’ By picking out unrhymed 
iambic pentameters or alternatively by manufacturing them for 
yourself you are helping to maintain one of those ancient fusses 
which prevent the functioning of useful criticism. And Mr. Hough’s 
way of putting it, that word ‘suspect’. Who has ever been more 
vitally concerned than Lawrence with the difference between the 
quick and the dead? Mr. Hough goes on from Snake, with never a 
hint of the drop, to a worked romantic trifle by Pound, and 
comments ‘I can find no trace in this of any conventional verse 
rhythm.’ 

‘Two Exiles: Byron and Lawrence’ is the first of the two chapters 
which are ‘comparisons between the artistic creed of the nineteenth 
century and that of the twentieth’. One wishes Mr. Hough would 
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not return to Lawrence so often. But if he must, can he please listen 
more carefully to what Lawrence says, canhe devote some thought to 
Lawrence’s words about living by impulse, ideal, and tradition, and 
not refer to him as ‘the apostle of instinct and the passions’? And 
can he, please, when he quotes, see that no major omission or 
error occurs? Not all readers of Mr. Hough’s book will know that 
the third sentence of the passage (see page 143) beginning ‘It is the 
way ...’, made sense when Lawrence wrote it in Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover. Only a misprint, but one of this magnitude is avoidable. 
(Less serious, but still nonsense-making, are misprints on page 35, 
where ‘words’ should be ‘works’; on 36, where just below half way 
‘to’ and ‘that’ need to be transposed; and on 55, where ‘temperature’ 
should be ‘temperate’.) 

Much of the chapter on the Two Exiles illustrates (negatively) the 
extreme diligence that is necessary in a prolonged comparison 
between two writers. A temptation to simplify is created by the 
aim of setting out a series of parallels, and this aim is especially 
hazardous for anyone with Mr. Hough’s degree of fondness for 
neatly tied parcels and formulae. One of Mr. Hough’s most surpris- 
ing efforts is his coupling of Mazeppa with the ‘horses’ episode near 
the end of The Rainbow. Byron’s slick and mechanical poem will not 
bear the significance that Mr. Hough places upon it. Why should it? 
It does not aim at much. Certainly the presence alone of horses does 
not make it a ‘very Laurentian fable’. One may, of course, if one 
wishes, perform upon ‘Ride a cock horse’ with a view to proving its 
similarity to St. Mawr. But then also, if one wishes, a monkey or a 
mouse is a man and an ant is an elephant and everything is every- 
thing else. Mr. Hough’s study of psycho-analysis has not helped 
him in his study of literature; he has not, in his (main) study 
of literature, penetration or disinterestedness enough to prevent his 
interest in psycho-analysis from becoming yet another allurement 
away from the living present quality, of writing (and painting). 
It might be useful to him if Mr. Hough could summon up the neces- 
sary rigour to psycho-analyse himself with the special purpose of 
discovering why he must insist on the inferiority of St. Mawr (while 
Esther Waters is ‘that great novel’). One might in passing also 
enquire where the ‘whole story’ of Lawrence’s ‘hopes of changing the 
political face of England’ is to be found. There must be quite a bit of 
Lawrence that I’ve never heard of if there exists a ‘whole story’ of 
that sort. But perhaps it is merely an exaggeration of Mr. Hough’s: 
he finds the ‘whole story’, anyway, ‘almost a grotesque comedy’. 
(Not really much sense, you know, this Lawrence, in practical affairs.) 
Mr. Hough does exaggerate, often, especially by metaphor: Law- 
rence 1s coupled with Byron as ‘using his outside vantage-point to 
launch his guided missiles into the comfortable herd he had left 
behind’. This irresponsible way of using language reveals a complete 
misconception of Lawrence. 

Mr. Hough is fond of a certain type of impressive-sensational 
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expression: ‘the English cell of an almost world-wide poetic con- 
spiracy’; ‘the first plot against the literary establishment’ and 
‘foreign agents’ at work; ‘a belated critical posse in full jungle kit 
still hacks its way..’; ‘the battlefront had again become partic- 
ularly active’ and ‘the skirmish was conducted with vigour and 
address’; ‘heavily armed and brilliantly conducted attacks, dashing 
sallies’; ‘a kind of propaganda or block-busting for new creative 
work’. I suppose we have in this book the no-nonsense man of action 
complementing the scholar’s severity: 
‘It (i.e. Fry’s ‘dramatic emotion’) cannot therefore be used to 
explain art in general.’ 
‘English poetry lacks a Baudelaire to stand as éminence grise 
behind the movement; above all, Symbolist influence on 
sensibility was not paralleled by a close study of Symbolist 
forms.’ “The bare existence of these twenty five years as a 
literary concept has not yet been generally recognised, still 
less explained.’ 
Skirmishes, dashing sallies, block-busting, and Symbolists, explana- 
tions of art in general, explanations of the existence of a period of 
time as a literary concept: all-roundness. 

Mr. Hough has been praised for his wit: the Imagist method and 
the writing of Joyce, ‘hit the reader between wind and water with a 
piercing sensational bombardment’. Is that the wit? Or is it 
something more subtle, as here: ‘Moore was not Prince Hamlet, 
nor was meant to be; almost at times the fool’. I trust Mr. Hough’s 
praised ‘common reader’ will spot the cleverness of that. The play 
on words at the top of page 16 should be missed by no reader, 
common or otherwise. 

If I have laboured in that paragraph, and indeed in preceding 
ones, it is because I disagree with the estimate of Mr. Hough’s work, 
given by several reviewers in influential places, as ‘eminently 
civilised’. It is Mr. Hough’s large display of names and places and 
formulations, together with his manner of combining ‘eloquence’ 
and ‘wit’, that have brought him acclaim. But you are not being 
civilised (or even helpful) when you picturesquely designate James’s 
’ work ‘a brilliant and shimmering edifice’ (do you think of dresses at 
a cocktail party?), or when you confidently state that ‘American 
writers are not in the position of Apuleius or Seneca or St. 
Augustine’. We may help ourselves to become a little more 
civilised by devoting ourselves as best we may to James and other 
American writers. Responsiveness, with a certain humility and 
respect, will help us to be more civilised. When Mr. Hough writes 
of his dissatisfaction with The Waste Land, it is in terms of ‘disastrous 
damage to the unity of surface’, and not of anything he might find 
wanting in the radical attitudes of the poem. When he is discussing 
Conrad, he gives as his reason for ‘the obscurity in Conrad that has 
worried Mr. Forster’ a deviousness of presentation necessitated by 
lack of detailed knowledge of certain matters which Conrad never- 
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theless had to include. Mr. Hough sees ‘structure’ from the outside ; 
he does not see that Conrad’s ‘obscurity’ comes from such things 
as the nature of his pessimism, the subtlety and ambiguities involved 
in his thinking about the nature of action, of doubt, of egoism. __ 
If Mr. Hough were more committed to life and less to Art his 
understanding and valuation of art would be (of course) other than 
they are. But he is in a difficult position: the critic who finds 
both James and Lawrence antipathetic is not well placed for 
understanding. He who so confidently puts Yeats above Eliot as 
poet (and on the ground of ‘faith in rational order and the disposing 
intelligence as the guiding principle of a poem’), who gives Pound 
and Joyce and George Moore the sort of importance he gives them, 
who believes Miss Sitwell and Mr. Betjeman are important poets, is 
hardly likely to wish to undertake the necessary journey. After all, 
many people besides Mr. Hough have been to Singapore. Though 
Lawrence, poor chap, was not I believe among them. It was 
Lawrence who wrote: 
Culture and civilisation are tested by vital consciousness. Are 
we more vitally conscious than an Egyptian 3000 years B.C. 
was? Are we? Probably we are less. Our conscious range 
is wide, but shallow as a sheet of paper. We have no depth to 
our consciousness. 
There’s no blossom without roots, and 1f Mr. Hough had but a little 
of Lawrence’s own depth of consciousness, either a true forcefulness 
or a more tentative, more sensitive reaching out would displace in 
his criticism the display, the sense of specimens pinned down, and 
the rhetoric, which all too often betray the reverse of the certainty 
they aim at conveying. 
H. CooMBEs. 
‘THE CHARTED MIRROR’, by John Holloway. 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul, 25/-) 


“Judging is often spoken ofas the critic’s one business, and so in some 
sense it is; but the judgement which almost insensibly forms itself 
in a fair and clear mind, along with fresh knowledge, is the valuable 
one; and thus knowledge, and ever fresh knowledge, must be the 
critic’s great concern for himself. . ” 


Of this quotation from Arnold (introducing an essay on Wyndham 
Lewis) Mr. Holloway remarks: ‘‘The basic value that novelist 
offers reader is fresh knowledge in the sense of massive or violent 
insight into a reality which is normally the reality of his own time.” 
The two sentences might well express Mr. Holloway’s own effort as 
critic; for what underlies his essays in the The Charted Mirror is an 
attempt to see into the reality of our own time, an attempt, that is, to 
make us aware of the way in which our needs in reading have in- 
evitably changed from those of the critics who have largely shaped 
our thought about literature—notably T. S. Eliot and F. R. Leavis. 
Mr. Holloway’s aim is to break down our old habits of thought, and 
to suggest fresh ideas to guide our reading. The essays in The 
Charted Mirror range widely and I cannot hope to do justice to all 
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Mr. Holloway’s judgements; I can only begin to question the quality 
of his ‘fresh knowledge’, and to ask whether the ‘guiding ideas’ in 
which it emerges give his essays that liberating quality of the best 
criticism, that makes literature to which we have felt unable to 
respond freshly, suddenly accessible to us. 

The last essay in the volume, “The New ‘Establishment’ in 
Criticism’, brings out well his preoccupations: there he is concerned 
with a specific contemporary reality that must have much occupied 
his thoughts as a university teacher—that is, the way in which the 
insights into literature of 30 years ago, and the terms in which they 
were expressed, have now become common, and debased, currency. 
Dr. Leavis’s hints as to method have turned into what Mr. Holloway 
calls a ‘new pedantry’; his emphasis, for example, on the value of 
analysing the short poem, or prose passage sampled from a longer 
work, has, in other hands, failed to make interpretation as disciplined 
and as relevant as it was originally intended; that ‘practical 
criticism’ has produced a “‘cult of unlimited complexity—what one 
might call the more-the-merrier school’. This analysis of poetic 
texture not only narrows the scope of criticism by laying stress on a 
single quality of poetry (““How much better does complexity make a 
poem?”’ asks Mr. Holloway); it also fails to equip the reader for 
consideration of the full-length play or the novel. Mr. Holloway 
suggests that the peculiar unity of a great novel can’t be grasped by 
‘practical criticism’ of sample passages; the distinctive quality that 
gives a novel its unity—to take an intensified human situation and 
carry it through to its furthest extreme—can only be caught by 
consideration of the ‘guiding force of the narrative’: only an 
awareness of this ‘narrative trajectory’ can make detailed criticism 
relevant to the book as a whole. Its imaginative order can’t be 
grasped by analysis of patterns of imagery, or a set of interdependent 
themes “. . which could run through a group of related short stories, 
or a discursive work like an essay by Montaigne, or a selection of 
pensées from Pascal.’’ This only hints at his argument; but it 
says, I think, enough about Mr. Holloway’s train of thought to 
raise some questions that ought to be asked of the ‘fresh knowledge’ 

‘presented in his offered ‘guiding ideas’. Ostensibly these indicate 
an approach to fiction more relevant than that of the critic who is 
occupied in tracing the sort of theme that could as well be found in 
Montaigne. But surely such a critic as G. Wilson Knight (to whom 
Mr. Holloway might have been referring in my quotation—see 
pp. 210—11) is trying to define just that sort of unifying quality, 
through a discussion of ‘theme’, that couldn’t be found in Montaigne. 
Has Mr. Holloway really understood such a critic’s intention? An 
answer to this question, and the general one it implies concerning his 
tactics in discussing the modern criticism from which he reacts, has 
inevitable bearing on his positive suggestions. His tactics come out 
at the beginning of the last section of this essay: “How far has the 
new regime equipped us to discuss not the short passage or poem 
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but the longer literary work... ? The new regime provides us with 
two main concepts....”’ Mr. Holloway’s tactic is to describe the 
modern ‘recipe for reading’ by defining its concepts—that is, the 
methods it applies to find those qualities which it admires in 
literature. He deduces a doctrine from some particular judgements 
and a few general formulations about criticism; and shows how, for 
instance, according to this recipe, “it remains a perfectly open 
question whether the characters ...or the plot might in a given 
case deserve our chief attention. One begins to wonder whether 
this whole mode of criticism does not rest on half-thought-out 
foundations.”” By analysis of some general remarks of Dr. Leavis 
he tries to find where the flaws in its foundations are. For Mr. 
Holloway’s main purpose this method seems to me to have serious 
disadvantages. Firstly, the idea of modern criticism that he 
evolves, abstracted from practice, takes him some distance from 
any existent thought. (Who, for instance, would claim that a 
literary work can ‘prove’ any general truth?—see p. 223). And if 
his own ‘guiding ideas’ are conceived in reaction to a fictitious idea 
of modern criticism, they cannot help but seem unreal.’ However, 
it isn’t simply a matter of Mr. Holloway’s general statements. For 
with an unreal idea of ‘modern criticism’ goes a very ill-assimilated 
sense of the qualities this criticism has found in literature. The 
weakness this gives to his own criticism comes out in “‘Patmore, 
Donne, and the ‘Wit of Love’’’. Mr. Holloway’s main point is that 
after Mr. Eliot’s essay on the metaphysical poets we have become 
accustomed to define certain qualities of Donne (e.g. ‘tough reason- 
ableness’, ‘wit’) by contrast with, say, Tennyson or William Morris. 
If, however, he is compared with Patmore “that is no longer so ... 
they both seem witty, argumentative writers.’”’; and we are forced 
to put our emphasis not so much on Donne’s ‘natural conversational 
diction’ (which led Mr. Eliot to call him a greater poet than Herbert 
or Vaughan because he was a ‘greater master of language’) as on 
his greater ‘responsiveness to experience’. But isn’t this surely 
the quality that Mr. Eliot’s comment on Donne’s language implies? 
Mr. Holloway would agree; but “What a roundabout, perverse, 
paradoxical way of doing things !’—to make a point about ex- 
perience in terms of language. Is it so paradoxical if one has under- 
stood what Mr. Eliot means by ‘Wit’? Patmore may have imitated 
Donne; but to say that he is a poet “whose thought regularly 
entered into the fibre of his language, and grew into a concrete 
embodiment of itself. .” isn’t to talk about Patmore (even as Mr. 
Holloway in parts of his essay shows he is able) but to apply to his 
poetry a form of words that bear some relation to what Mr. Eliot 
has said of Donne. Mr. Eliot’s perception is no more than a cliché 


(*) Do his critical terms really help him to express his reactions, in this, for 
instance? ‘‘In Tess the (narrative development) is less on a moral extreme 
than on what I might call a human or emotional one. In The Awkward Age 
there is still development to an extreme, but it is toa moral extreme.”’ (p. 115). 
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in Mr. Holloway’s mind, and, turning to Donne, he finds out for 
himself that it won’t do. But as the cliché doesn’t represent Mr. 
Eliot’s perception, Mr. Holloway’s account has only the appearance 
of superseding the previous valuation. Lack of understanding of 
Mr. Eliot’s insight wouldn’t matter did it not govern Mr. Holloway’s 
critique: it makes him think he is doing more than he is. His 
anxiety to revise what is only a cliché prevents his reading from 
being fuller (or more modern) than Mr. Eliot’s. In effect the mis- 
understanding is similar to that of the intention of such a critic as 
G. Wilson Knight, to which I referred earlier. 

I ought to make it clear that my point is not simply that through 
misunderstanding Mr. Holloway fails to do justice to the criticism 
he refers to: or by calling his idea of modern criticism ‘fictitious’ 
that it is not a real situation to which he gestures. (Anyone who 
has been disappointed by the contents and effect of the Pelican 
Guide will acknowledge that). By ‘fictitious’ I mean that by 
resolving the work of some modern critics into a definable system, 
he is moving a stage away from the reality; and in so doing he fails 
to make the most telling criticism possible against, say, Mr. Traversi, 
and to react to the situation with that ‘fundamental rethinking’ 
that he rightly says is required. In Mr. Traversi’s work, for 
instance, a method of criticism is insistently evident: it almost 
invites to be drawn out into a series of tenets. But surely the point 
to be made is that the mechanical application of guiding tenets is 
the reverse of critical method in a genuine sense; that the best of 
Mr. Eliot and Dr. Leavis is quite different from this, and quite 
unsummarisable into concepts divorced from particular judgements. 
Surely our urgent need, if we are to find how our reading of literature 
is different from that of previous generations, is to learn from that 
sort of criticism whose proceeding bears the least relation to this 
sort of applied method. Mr. Holloway indicates that Mr. Traversi 
simplifies and crudifies Dr. Leavis; but his objection is that the 
former doesn’t with sufficient care apply one of his general principles. 
His quarrel with modern criticism seems to be on these terms; that 
_ its principles are either misapplied or proved by analysis to be 
anomalous: redefine them, supply new ones, Mr. Holloway seems to 
say, and criticism will be more true to literature, more reliable. 
I use this last word because it is implied by the surprise that Mr. 
Holloway expresses at finding a critic considers a poem by the same 
‘method’ as Dr. Leavis, but comes toa different judgement of it— 
“How drastically this would discredit statistical sampling !”’ Is it 
a mark of real critical method to produce similar judgements? 
Mr. Holloway might reply—‘‘No: but it is a mark of modern critical 
method.’ Quite: because it is the kind of method at fault. And in 
his anxiety to subject the concepts of modern criticism to analytical 
rethinking, and to supply newly defined terms, Mr. Holloway seems 
to evade the essential issue, in failing to ask what kind of method is 
relevant in writing about literature. His thinking would be closer 
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to fundamentals if he turned more often to examine the kind of 
method we observe in some great critics, and to relate his findings to 
the weakness of inuch modern criticism. 


I have devoted so much of my space to a single essay because it 
reveals certain processes of thought that prove damaging to Mr. 
Holloway’s account of particular writers. I mean the tendency 
(it comes out in the essay on Patmore and Donne) to allow an in- 
sufficiently assimilated judgement of another critic to determine his 
own. Too often his wish to make a point about ‘modern criticism’ 
distorts his vision: “Matthew Arnold and the Modern Dilemma”’, 
one of the best essays, where he admirably criticises Mr. Eliot’s 
account of an Arnold ‘remade to measure’, is marred by this. Anda 
similar tendency affects his claim for Wyndham Lewis as a writer 
of our world in the way that D. H. Lawrence is not. Lawrence is 
comparatively distant from us, he says, because his England is not 
ours: in fact Lawrence’s has a ‘deep similarity’ with that of Disraeli. 
“Tn both there is a muddle in the drabness, the squalor is in decay, it 
is socially recessive, the author’s world retains a certain shabby 
patina. It can accommodate, forexample, the Christmas tree scene 
at the beginning of Aaron’s Rod.” Is our impression of that scene only 
one of cosiness? Doesn’t this rather external view of Lawrence 
suggest an equally external view (like Wyndham Lewis’s?) of what 
our world, or Lawrence’s, is? And when Mr. Holloway remarks 
that Lewis had not access to the “rich fount of joyful awareness”’ 
that was open to Lawrence, or his “‘sense of human potentiality’, is 
he drawing on his own experience of particular novels, or is he only 
using critical counters to convey what he thinks are the claims 
that have been made for Lawrence? If his sense of Lawrence (his 
comparative term) is as shallow as this he cannot be expected to 
give a convincing account of how our needs have changed from 
Lawrence’s; and few readers who have not felt Lewis’s later work 
“to grow from judgement and control’’ will be persuaded by Mr. 
Holloway’s critique. 


In his Preface (which deserves close attention) Mr. Holloway 
suggests that in his essays it is the work of the authors discussed 
which is of prime interest; he has tried, he says, not to imitate that 
sort of critic who uses criticism to express his own first-hand sense 
of life and its values (isn’t this inescapable? couldn’t Mr. Holloway’s 
own essay on Wyndham Lewis be called, in his words, ‘interestingly 
subjective’?), but to chart as objectively as possible that mirror 
within himself of literature and of life. But those tendencies in his 
thought that I have tried to indicate seem frequently to distort this 
chart; and to make one feel at times that it is the manipulation of 
a ‘guiding idea’ that is for Mr. Holloway the prime object of interest, 
and not the individual author in question. Consequently Mr. 
Holloway’s judgements do not “‘almost insensibly form themselves 
.., along with fresh knowledge’; too often they are dictated to and 
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hindered by the ideas through which he intends his fresh knowledge 
to emerge. 


I. D. MacKittop. 


‘SOME GRAVER SUBJECT’, by J. B. Broadbent. 
(Chatto & Windus, 30/-) 
So much “‘work”’ is being “‘done’”’ on Milton that the scholar has 
to spend much of his time keeping up with what passes for research. 
It is one thing to make out a “case” concerning Milton’s use of 
Lactantius or of the word ‘Begot’; quite another to teach us to read 
Milton as we read the other living classics. There is little among 
the great bulk of Milton criticism that provides such help: one could 
mention the early essays of Leavis and Empson, the book by Wal- 
dock, Cormican’s article in the Penguin Guide, John Peter’s 
analysis of epic simile in Scrutiny and J. B. Broadbent’s close and 
scrupulous reply in ELH. All the more surprising, then, to have to 
report that Dr. Broadbent’s book is woolly when his articles were 
clearly argued, and cannily tactful when they were outspoken. 
Thus, in his essay on Milton’s Hell, he had argued that it was 
“symbolic of a state of mind’’; and, consequently, found himself 
embarrassed by the pains Milton has taken (in between the debates 
and excavations) to put a physical Hell before us. One had to 
disagree with Dr. Broadbent, of course, but at least had the advan- 
tage of knowing where he stood. Now we find him seeking his 
honour with his safety, anxious to propitiate scholars and critics 
alike. On page 78 of his book Hell is carried about by Satan in his 
mind; on page 82 “‘it is the concrete hell that we are most aware 
of’; and on page 83 “Milton couldn't take Hell too seriously 
himself’. Neither, it would seem, can Dr. Broadbent. This ought 
to have suggested to him that there is something gravely wrong with 
a conception that fails to impose itself consistently at any level; 
yet we will look through this book in vain for any such recognition. 
To recognise this would have been to call in question the assump- 
tion held throughout that the poem is a whole—albeit “symphonic”’ 
. on page 293 and “‘flawed”’ on page 297. Paradise Lost is, of course, 
not a whole of any sort, not even a flawed one; and since the 
publication of Waldock’s Paradise Lost and its Critics I should have 
thought the onus was on Dr. Broadbent to show whether the poem 
can be discussed in terms larger than those of its parts. He does, 
indeed, speak from time to time of structure—the episode of the 
War in Heaven, we are to understand, “‘gives Paradise Lost a shape” 
(p. 202). In what way an episode which does little more than eke 
out a narrative with events already understood from earlier books 
of the poem “‘gives shape’? we must work out for ourselves. More- 
over, I am not quite sure what Dr. Broadbent means when he claims 
that the episode ‘‘adds perspective”. No doubt if the War in 
Heaven were waged convincingly some sort of case could be made 
out; but Dr. Broadbent, while feeling that the episode is comic in 
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intention, does not think that the intention is fulfilled. Indeed, it 
would not seem to be a very good joke since so few have laughed at 
it. The position of the episode disrupts the narrative, and it is 
excessively lengthy even in proportion to the rest of the poem; 
thus its chief justification would have to be that its presentation was 
effective. Since Dr. Broadbent concedes that it is not, he really 
ought to allow that the poem is carrying a burden of dead episodic 
matter; but such a concession would make nonsense of the claims he 
makes for the poem’s structure. 

Paradise Lost is also disrupted by its dramatic sympathies. Milton 
asks us to sympathise with a God who imposes an arbitrary con- 
dition on creatures with built-in propensities towards temptation, 
connives at that temptation, and then punishes them with every 
appearance of justified rancour. It is not enough for Dr. Broadbent 
to assure us that the trouble lies not with Milton but with the 
orthodox interpretation of the Fall: Milton took this over un- 
critically and does little to render it acceptable to those not sharing 
his premises. Not content with the Biblical serpent, he builds up 
its traditional identification with the devil into a character so com- 
pelling that the Romantic critics regarded Satan as the hero of 
Paradise Lost. But the very success of this creation flaws the poem: 
in spite of the author’s explicit avowals to the contrary, it is difficult 
to avoid sympathising with the ruined Satan against a merely 
pragmatic God. Dr. Broadbent’s recognition that God exercises 
the monarchic absolutism Milton rebelled against on earth (p. 148) 
does not suggest to him that Milton’s presentation conflicts with 
what seem to be his dramatic intentions and so hopelessly confuses 
the moral issues of the poem. 

In his own way, Dr. Broadbent seems to be aware of the im- 
possibility of any overall interpretation, and urges us to “relax our 
standards” and cease to demand the specialisation of creative 
writing into “organic wholes”’ (p. 203). It would be interesting to 
know what, other than an organic whole, will communicate to the 
reader anything more than a sense of isolated local effects. Dr. 
Broadbent could, perhaps, have adopted a more modest approach 
and, conceding that the poem exists only as more or less successful 
fragments, tried to show us which were worth reading and how to 
read them. But he has the deprecatory attitude to what he calls 
“practical” criticism now current among the latest generation of 
teachers of English, and his own practice may indicate that his 
deprecation is well-founded. We are told that whereas Comus 
invites us to wallow in the lap of teeming mother earth, Milton 
deliberately makes his Paradise artificial in order to present a 
balance between nature and art (p. 176 ff). Leaving aside the lack 
of control which he merely imputes to Comus’s famous speech, Dr. 
Broadbent may be said to have posited a balance which he himself 
is unable to demonstrate: “The balance between nature and art 
lies in ‘odorous Gummes and Balme’ against and within ‘fruit 
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burnisht with Golden Rinde’ ” (p. 184). The reader may have some 
difficulty in seeing what the contrast between these two very 
similar phrases is meant to be. The description of Paradise, a fair 
example of what Dr. Daiches calls Milton’s middle manner, will 
certainly not bear a close reading. We are given no sensuous im- 
pression of the Gummes and the Balme, for “odorous” is merely a 
statement, and we may feel that the rind rather than the fruit would 
be “burnisht”’. But such remarks as these would probably savour 
too much of “‘practical criticism’’ to be tenable for Dr. Broadbent. 
It is, however, notable that other critics have discerned no such 
equipoise. There are several divergent reactions to Milton’s 
Paradise. For example, Arnold Stein thinks that Milton is ‘“wan- 
toning in his art’’ while Douglas Bush finds it controlled and literary. 
C. S. Lewis finds the Garden intensely happy; for Empson, it is 
intensely sad. Such divergence would seem to bear out Leavis’s 
original point that the stylised medium calls for a kind of attention 
incompatible with sharp realisation. The critics tend to accept the 
outlines Milton provides for them and fill their own details in, each 
one according to his fancy. Hence, Dr. Broadbent’s ‘‘balance 
between nature and art’’ may seem merely stock to anyone not 
sharing his predilections. 

In defence of his reading, Dr. Broadbent could perhaps invoke 
some such concept as the relativity of critical judgement to suggest 
that, since everyone will have their own view anyway, a little special 
reading on his own part won’t very much matter. Of course one’s 
response (as in another context Dr. Broadbent himself said) is 
conditioned and subjective: but conditioning can be overcome by a 
decisive piece of writing, and this is surely what we mean by respon- 
ding to a work of literature. Thecritics, after all, do seem to agree 
in recognising the distinction of such passages in Paradise Lost as 
the Mulciber, Proserpin and Vallombrosa similes; and agree, more- 
over, upon the terms of their recognition. If Dr. Broadbent had 
produced an adequate commentary on the poetry which represents 
Milton at his best, he would have served the student much better 
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